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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


PEACE AND A SWORD. 
By the Editor. 


E have received from Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. a copy of a pamphlet which bears the title Towards 
Educational Peace. The daily press, which thinks that “ elementary education ” and “‘ sectarian squabbles ” 
are synonymous terms, have given a great deal of space to this publication, which outlines a new scheme for the 
laying of the religious bogey. This plan is the work of the Educational Settlement Committee, which includes 
representatives of all religious bodies, except the original Church, and of what might be called the hierarchy of 
education. The terms of the attempted settlement are already known to most of our readers. In our opinion, 
they tend to unsettle where there is at present practical, if not theoretical, harmony ; and they will assuredly draw 
off the attention of the nation from the real educational dangers and pressing requirements of the day. 


Confusion worse Confounded. 


At the present time our primary educational system is in a state of chaos owing to— 

1, The eternal bickerings of the various religious bodies. 

2. The extraneous demands of the community upon the money set apart by the State for purely educationa 
purposes. 

3. The constant niggling changes in the curriculum made by a Board of Education which is at the mercy of 
every officious society that gives itself a high-sounding name, and magnifies secondary matters into main issues. 


The Real Practical Difficulty. 


The only religious difficulty of any real importance or magnitude at present in existence is the irritation set 
up by the frequent changes in administration necessitated by new plans for “ settlement,’’ which take up the time 
and attention of the teacher, whose last duty, in the opinion of the rabid sectarians, is to prepare his pupils for 
fighting the fierce battle of modern life. Now we are called upon to try another plan which, we note at the outset, 
pleases the Rev. C. Sylvester Horne, but does not please Dr. Clifford ; which will be ignored by the Roman Catholic 
Church and the English Church Union; and with which the Jewish community will have nothing to do. The hopes 
of “ peace ” under any scheme with such a genesis are very nebulous indeed. The only certain issue of the project, 
we repeat, will be a new unsettlement of the machinery of education, and a further handicap for the natign in the 
stern race for efficiency. At present we are the only modern nation which can afford the luxury of a “ religious 
difficulty.” Our rivals have fixed their attention upon real issues, and every month shows to the close observer 
some new contest in which we have been industrially or commercially beaten. 


More Extraneous Demands. 


The local education authorities of this country are at present practically at their wits’ end, so many are the 
new duties which have been laid upon them in their modern task of mothering and fathering the children of the 
State. Each new duty does not carry with it a new emolument, and the Israelitish task of making bricks without 
straw was light in comparison with that laid upon our capable and earnest educational administrators, profes- 
sional and honorary. It is becoming every day more and more impossible to carry on the real work of practical 
education—namely, the mental and manual equipment of the youth of this nation—owing to the perversion of 
funds into channels for which they were not intended, and the diversion of the thoughts and energies of educa- 
tional workers into spheres which are logically marked out for other agencies of the State or the municipality. And 
at this moment, of all times, we are called upon to place further obstacles in the path of the zealous educational 
worker, by one more attempt at a “ settlement ” of something which is not unsettled except in the mind of sectarians, 
It is no matter for wonder that our country is becoming an interesting little showplace for foreign visitors, and 
the majority of our people keepers of hotels and boarding-houses. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


The Era of Suggestions. 


We have swallowed with a very wry face Mr. Roosevelt’s straightforward advice on the matter of our occupa- 
tion of Egypt : “ If you feel that you have not the right to be in Egypt; if you do not wish to establish and keep 
order there—why, then, by all means get out of Egypt.’’ We heartily wish that some shrewd, fearless outside ob- 
server would give us similar outspoken advice, and an arresting warning on the matter of our educational admin- 
istration. What would it be? Something like this: “ Cease ‘ suggesting’ in season and out of season, and lay 
down broad but straight lines of educational practice, which cannot be mistaken even by the poorly-equipped 
teachers who are now being entrusted with the most important work that the nation is called upon to undertake ; 
and turn your back on those who come to bring not peace but a sword into what ought to be the quiet but strenuous 
sphere of educational endeavour.” 


Let Us Alone! 


We call for a new “ truce of God ” in this matter of religious controversy. At the present juncture it is a grave 
mistake to begin again the conflict which seems to arouse all that is most irreligious in man and woman. We 
want the decks cleared for real educational action. At present we waste by misdirected effort, on a moderate 
estimate, more than one-half of the money spent on education. Our schools are turning out boys and girls who 
are the despair of the foreman and the employer, unfitted for anything which involves effort—blasé, discontented, 
petted and spoilt—incapable of effort, because they have been accustomed to have everything done for them. We 
want the best possible teachers working on a plan which will prepare pupils for real life—the strenuous, interesting, 
enjoyable life of our own day. We want the sectarian to stand aside and confine his attention to his own little 
sphere, where he is appreciated by his fellows of the same cast of mind and tenuity of soul. We will as educa- 
tionists attend to the moral training of his children. We cannot, indeed, avoid doing so if we teach them how to 
work as the old “ craftsmen ” worked in days now long gone by. And we will, if left alone for a generation, regain 
some of our lost industrial and commercial supremacy, without which we are destined to become a mere museum 
among the nations. 








SUGGESTIONS ON MANUAL TRAINING. 


Tue Board of Education have just issued a pamphlet of Suggestions on Manual Training. This has been expected 
for some time, and it is, in the main, up to date and deferentially suggestive. We hope to deal more fully with 
it in our next issue. Meanwhile our readers who are following the scheme of work by Messrs. Pickles and Grange 
can rest assured that they are exactly on the right lines. Other useful papers and schemes have appeared in the 
Practical Teacher during the past year under the general heading of “‘ The New Constructive Movement,” so that 
our readers who use the journal for help in the daily work now find themselves little disturbed by the advent of 
this new pamphlet. Further papers will appear in the near future outlining other plans of constructive work, and 
next month our review of the new Suggestions will be of a very practical character. The best feature of the 
pamphlet is its insistence upon the use of the hands in almost every subject of the school curriculum, a point 
which distinguishes Constructive Work from the old-style Manual Training. The Board would have been well 
advised if they had dropped the latter title altogether. Our readers are asked to note that the article on page 6 
was written before the publication of the Board’s Suggestions. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Messrs. THomMAS NELSON AND Sons beg to announce, in connection with the new Suggestions on Manual Training, 


an entirely new series entitled 


NELSON’S APPLIED ARITHMETIC, 


A*course of number-work correlated with handcraft exactly on the lines of the Board’s new pamphlet. 


See page 3 of Cover. 
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The Manual Training High School in America. 


BY W. H. WINCH, M.A. 


ONTINUATION SCHOOLS—what are they to 
be? Are they to be merely a reorganisation 
of our present system of evening continuation classes ? 
Are they to be more highly developed “ tops” of our 
present elementary schools or of some of them? Are 
they to be specialised in trade directions, having regard 
to the industries of certain localities? Are they to be 
specialised day schools, like our few junior technical 
schools are at present? Are they to be whole-time day 
schools, or half-time day schools? Are they to belong 
to the elementary or secondary branch of our educa- 
tional system? All these are questions which the 
next few years will find passing out of the realm of 
more or less academic discussion into that of practical 
experiment. 

It will be of advantage to elementary teachers, as 
well as to technical and secondary teachers, not only 
to make up their own minds as to what they want, 
but to be able to give reasons for the faith that is in 
them. Mr. Matthew Arnold, one of the first English 
educationists to lose insularity, said :— 

Popular education is a subject which can no more 
be known without being treated comparatively than 
anatomy can be known without being treated compara- 
tively. 

It is, therefore, of extreme importance for us to 
know what other nations are doing to solve this ques- 
tion of the continuation school; so to-day I shall ask 
you to consider with me the solution offered by the 
practice of the most highly developed school systems 
in the United States. I shaM confine myself to that 
aspect of the question which has special relevance to 
our Constructive Movement. 

First and foremost, all the public high schools of the 
States are organised “end on” to the elementary 
schools. Boys and girls leave the latter at, approxi- 
mately, fourteen years of age ; and, generally speaking, 
if they “ graduate ”—that is, pass the standard of work 
required for the highest grade—they are eligible for 
attendance at a public high school. These schools are 
“ free,” and some of them are Manual Training High 
Schools. 

What, precisely, does the Manual Training High 
School set out to accomplish? I will answer this 
question first, and then perhaps I may try to answer 
the further questions—How does it accomplish its 
task? and is its task one which we ourselves should 
endeavour to undertake ? 

Let an American educationist speak for himself. I 
quote from the official Course of Study of the Mechanic 
Arts High School in Boston. 

“The object of the Mechanic Arts High School is 
to furnish systematic instruction in the elements of 
the mechanic arts, and in drawing, in connection with 


a thorough high-school course, which provides for a 
large amount of work in mathematical and scientific 
branches. Its primary purpose is to secure an all- 
round development of the pupil, but the special oppor- 
tunities which it affords tend to reveal to boys their 
powers and aptitudes, and lead them to a wise choice 
of occupation. The training which it gives is as valu- 
able to a boy who is to become a lawyer or a physician 
as to one who is to work at the bench or to superintend 
a manufacturing establishment. Although the work 
is not arranged with special reference to vocational 
ends, the knowledge and skill acquired in the shops 
and drawing rooms are for many boys the immediate 
stepping-stones to profitable employment. The primary 
purpose of the course is to meet the needs of boys 
whose school life is to end with the high school, but it 
also provides excellent preparation for the higher 
scientific schools. The training in shop work and 
drawing enables pupils who enter higher institutions 
to anticipate equivalent work in those institutions, and 
thus gain valuable time for advanced courses. The 
work of the fourth year enables good students to anti- 
cipate not only courses in shop work and drawing, but 
also several of the other courses prescribed for the 
first year in the higher scientific schools. Those who 
graduate with high rank, and are not able to continue 
their formal studies, will find the training which they 
have received a good elementary preparation for an 
engineering career.” 

Those of my readers who at any time have sat upon 
committees, the members of which have had divergent 
aims, will understand the spirit of compromise—the 
balancing of opposing claims—in which this announce- 
ment is drawn up. But for us it will be more profitable 
to force those opposing aims into prominence ; we may 
not want our technical continuation schools—whatever 
form they may eventually take—to be quite so obvi- 
ously the result of compromises. 

Running all through this introduction to the Course 
of Study are the two ideals which Americans have 
called very pithily, but perhaps not quite accurately— 
preparation for life, and preparation for college. They 
do not mean to indicate that college is not a prepara- 
tion for life, though there may be more truth in the 
sub-conscious antithesis than its framers are aware of. 
Notwithstanding what the Course of Study declares, 
boys who are going to be lawyers and physicians do 
not, as a matter of fact, go to the Manual Training 
High Schools; they know better than to believe that 
any special kind of school can give an all-round de- 
velopment. If that were so, why should they not 
attend the other high schools? But there we see the 
ideal of specialism and the ideal of non-specialism in 
conflict, just as, later on, we see it in another form 
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in the opposition between the vocational and non- 
vocational views. 

The writer of the Course of Study satisfies, or tries to 
satisfy, both parties by telling them that the course is 


-so arranged that whether the boy wants to leave school 


for good when he ceases to attend the high school, or 
whether he wants to go to a technical college or university 
before he begins to earn his living—in either case that’s 
just the sort of school for him. 

Now for a brief attempt to answer the second question 
—How does it accomplish its task? I cannot detail 
to you the buildings, the rooms, the personnel of the 
staff, the expensiveness of the plant—in my judgment, 
often the undue expensiveness. I was looking over an 
engineering “shop” with the master in charge of the 
department in one city at the same time as the daughter 
of the principal and one of her lady friends. The 
master had duly expatiated, and I had duly admired, 
when one of the ladies said to the teacher satirically, 
“ Tell him how much it cost.” The man blushed deeply, 
and we began to converse on the training of technical 
teachers. 

But I can and ought to outline the scheme of work 
—a four-year course—beginning at the age of fourteen 
(most pupils are really older), and ceasing at about 
eighteen years of age. I select the course in use in the 
New York Manual Training High School for Boys :— 


First YEAR. 


* Required— Periods. 

English (Grammar, and a 
tion) . 5 
German or French or Latin 5 
Algebra. . 5 
Freehand and Mechanical Drawi ing . 4 
Joinery ‘ 6 
25 

Szconp YEAR. 

Required— Periods. 
English. ° ; . ‘ 3 
German or French or Latin ; 5 
Plane Geometry . , ‘ 4 
Freehand and Mechanical Drawing 4 
Wood Turning, Pattern Making, Moulding 

and Sheet Metal Work ; 6 
22 

Alternatives— Periods. 

German or French or Chemistry . ‘ 5 


Tuirp YEAR. 
Required— Periods. 
English . 
German or French or » Latin 
Physics (only four lessons prepared) . 


uo 


oO 


5 
Advanced Algebra and Plane Trigonometry 3 
Mechanical Drawing . é 2 
Forging 6 
24 

Alternatives— Periods. 
German or French or Chemistry . , 4 








* Physiology and hygiene, as required by law, shall be taught the equiva- 
lent of four lessons a week for ten weeks. 
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Fourtu YEAR. 


Required— Periods, 
English ‘ ‘ 3 
A Foreign Language . . 4 
English and American History and Ci ivics . 4 
Mechanical Drawing . 2 
* Machine-Shop Practice 6 
19 


Alternatives : Any two of the following :— 


A Second Language . 4 
Chemistry . . 4 
Physics 4 
Spherical Trigonometry and Solid Geometry 4 


In addition, two periods a week are given to Physical Training 
throughout, and one period weekly to Vocal Music in the first 
two years. 


Our first feeling will be, I think, one of surprise. 
This practical and utilitarian people has established 
Manual Training Schools in which cultural subjects 
bulk larger in time than mechanical ones. This was 
not, on our ordinary views, to be expected of Ameri- 
cans; but there are the facts. 

But is this the sort of school we want for ourselves ? 
Is this the sort of school which English educationists 
are looking for? A few years ago, when American 
education was discovered by Englishmen, it was believed 
that it was; but that view is hardly held to-day. 
Why not ? 

Surely there is a place in English education for some- 
thing like the American Manual Training School, 
attached, let us say, to the secondary system, if the 
work is intended to be really high-school work. But 
these schools are hardly for the rank and file of skilled 
workers, who certainly cannot be expected to give up 
their whole time to school until they are eighteen years 
of age. Nor is the course definite enough as an actual 
preparation for particular industries. As a course pre- 
paratory to university and technical college, it is doubt- 
less good, but what of the others? The high-school 
“ mortality” of the pupils in the States is enormously 
high—hardly a quarter endure through the four-year 
course to the end; and the mortality would be greater 
still here, where less value is set upon education. 

Our conclusion, then, must be against the Manual 
Training High School as a solution of our problem. 
We want a technical school for our rank and file—a 
school which shall demand less of the pupils’ time; a 
school which shall be more definitely and adequately 
preparatory to the work of life; a school which can 
dovetail more neatly into our industrial system. And, 
above all, we want schools in which those, who by 
capacity and interest for constructive mechanical work 
are fitted for skilled workmanship, may be segregated 
early from that vast array of unskilled, undisciplined 
workers, whose activities are bent rather on “ getting 
a job” than on the joy of performance, and whose 
huge numbers form one of the greatest menaces to our 
latter-day civilisation. 





* With the approval of the principal, a pupil preparing for a technical col- 
lege course may substitute an academic subject for machine-shop practice. 
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Handwork in Elementary Schools. 
AN ATTEMPT TO FORECAST THE PROBABLE FUTURE ACTION OF THE EDUCATION AUTHORITIES. 


T= time has now come for reconsidering first 

principles in connection with primary educa- 
tion, especially of children who have just left the in- 
fant schools. 

In theory, at any rate, all our infant schools have 
for some years definitely recognised the importance of 
dynamic education by affording opportunities for the 
children to engage their constructive activities, and by 

dually reducing the time devoted to mere formalism. 
n practice this development from the static regimen to 
the dynamic has been seriously hindered by the absence 
of co-ordination in methods between the infant and 
junior schools. Even enthusiastic Froebelian teachers 
ave been forced to compromise their principles in order 
to appease the head teachers of the upper school. The 
time kas now come for ing more uniformly and 
clearly into effect the estions laid down in Circular 
332 (January 6, 1894, “ Instruction of Lower Standards 
in Schools for Older Scholars ”’), where reference is made 
to handwork as follows: “It is.much to be regretted 
that the ingenious and progressive kindergarten exer- 
cises for training scholars in deftness of hand and correct- 
ness of eye should be almost entirely discontinued after 
children leave the infant school; and the more so 
when it is remembered that the mind itself is most 
effectively trained by such exercises whenever they are 
the expression of the children’s own thoughts.” 

In a word, what is needed is to engraft the tried and 
accepted methods of the best infant schools upon the 
schools for older scholars. 

The violent changes of environment and methods must 
act prejudicially upon the mental development of the 
ex-infants. 

There is much vague talk about the need for a less 
academic education in our primary schools (see Poor 
Law Report, Part IX., p. 128 and elsewhere), and 
manual training is named as a sort of panacea for this 
alleged evil. 

This empirical cry of the layman coincides with the 
doctrines of the best exponents of child-study (compare 
Rousseau, Froebel, Pestalozzi, Beyer, Dewey, Baldwin, 
Conpayre, Hall, Spencer, etc.). 

At present we have in our best infant schools a 
considerable amount of hand and eye training, and this 
is more or less connected with the ordinary curriculum, 
and used as a means of expression. 

In the higher standards of some schools the boys are 
taught woodwork and the girls cookery, but under cir- 
cumstances which militate against their due correlation 
with the ordinary curriculum. 

In the lower standards, drawing, together with needle- 
work for the girls, are the only forms of hand and eye 
training. 

SvuaGEsTIONS IN CONNECTION WITH THE PROPOSED 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION oF HaNnpworRK. 


It is essential to consider this change rather as one of 
general attitude than as an addition to the number of 
subjects. 

The dynamic régime of the best kindergartens should 
be projected into the lower standards, which means 
that we must review the whole curriculum and effect 
its due co-ordination throughout. Incidentally this new 





attitude involves other aspects besides that of mere 
manual training per se, and the term handwork should 
be liberally interpreted. The dramatising of history 
may be named in connection with the former, and such 
occupations as cookery and gardening in connection 
with the latter, statement. 

Let us now take notice of some vital principles which 
have some bearing on the question :— 

1. Handwork should be used as a method of teaching 
rather than as a separate subject. 

The present handioraft instruction given to the older 
children does not grow out of, and is not related to, 
the other work of the schools. 

It is given at centres by a separate staff of teachers, 
and the schemes are used in common by all schools, 
without regard to special circumstances. So head- 
teachers often regard this instruction as amy 
upon the time needed for other subjects. This woul 
be obviated by placing this instruction directly under 
the control of the head-teachers. 

2. Handwork must be regarded primarily as a means 
of expression, and so may be done with a variety of 
materials and in connection with each group of sub- 
jects. As Professor James says, we teach handwork 
subjects “ not because they will give us a people more 
hardy and practical for domestic life, and better skilled 
in trades, but because they will give us citizens with 
an entirely different intellectual fibre.” 


Tue Case For MuscuLtar KNowLepceE. 

In the earliest years the pupils’ chief interest is in 
constructive activity. A young child, given a suitable 
environment, would be building with blocks, cutting 
with scissors, modelling with sand, etc. Professor 
Dewey says: “ These activities evoke and direct what 
is most fundamental and vital in the child, that in 
which he is the heir of all the ages, through which he 
recapitulates the progress of the race.” 

Action is a condition of mental growth. Some im- 
pressions are extremely hazy until defined by vital con- 
tact with objects yielding them. In the development 
of the individual the natural order is from motive to 
mental supremacy, and we should expect that educa- 
tion would best follow this order. 

The development of the higher regions of the brain 
requires that the motor areas should be first exercised 
in an educational manner, since they are the first to 

erform their function. If they are permitted to lie 

allow, the higher areas, which are in some measure de- 
pendent upon them, can never be completely developed. 


HaNDWORK IN THE Various SraGes. 
(Age, 54 to 74.) 
At this age there is an urgent demand for a motor 


. outlet, and the laws of mental Pa pee suggest the 


advisability of making a beginning by making use of 
experiences gained at home, and enlarging therefrom, 
passing on to social occupations. The forms of activities 
suggested for expression work are weaving, cooking, 
modelling, free drawing, etc. Much will be done quite 
aimlessly, and crude results must be expected and must 
satisfy. 








(Age, 74 to 94.) 

The child now begins to realise the connection of 
means and end, and this recognition develops rapidly 
at about the period of leaving the infant school. 

Handwork, then, should proceed from those forms 
which combine an immediate appeal to the child as an 
outlet of energy to such as lead up to an end. Dr. 
Dewey draws upon the epochs of primitive man as his 
source for material, partly because at this period in- 
terest in the savage state is a characteristic. 

The curriculum centres around the social conditions 
of hunting and pastoral peoples, and in making the 
tools and apparatus needed considerable scope for hand- 
work is found. (See Manchester University, Demon- 
stration Schools, Record No. 1, pp. 94-108.) 


(Age, 10 to 12.) 


This is the period of technique—of getting facility and 
skill in particular directions—but this technique must be 
introduced “ in connection with ends that arise within 
the children’s own experience, that are present to them 
as desired ends, and hence as motives to effort.” 

At the Fielden School, Manchester, the following 
scheme has been satisfactorily worked :— 


First Year, 10 to 11. 


1. Bookmaking, cutting, stitching and binding exercise 

books, etc. Design for cover in drawing lesson. 

2. Cardboard work. Portfolios, cases, boxes, geo- 

metrical models. 
Practical plane geometry, and scale drawing in 
connection. 

3. Weaving. In wool or cane, making of mats, 

baskets, etc. 

4. Netting. Bags, hammocks, nets for cricket, foot- 

ball, etc. 

Note that the use of the articles supplied the motive 
and sustained the interest. 

At eleven years of age woodwork of a systematic 
character can be introduced, but care must be taken to 
secure its correlation with the other work. 

Increasing skill and nicety will be possible at this 
stage if the scheme is carefully graduated, but the child’s 
interest must continue to be the dominating feature. 
Consequently we must not introduce such things as the 
theory of the use of tools apart from actual experience. 

In formulating schemes, both in drawing and all other 
forms of handwork, teachers have found it difficult to 
combine logical sequence with due correlation. It is 
clear, however, that the logical order of proceeding from 
the simple to the complex, adopted without reference 
to the interests of the pupil at different stages of his 
development, is pedagogically wrong. 

Perhaps, as regards woodwork, this end will be 
attained by drawing up a scheme wherein articles of 
use to the boys in their homes or the school are arranged 
in order to difficulty of construction, and by encouraging 
them to apply their skill in constructing other objects 
of their own choosing. The direct correlation with 
elementary science is realised by the older boys making 
needful and appropriate apparatus. Boys who work 
ahead of the others seul be usefully employed in 
making articles to be used by the community, and 
would be so imbibing valuable social lessons. 

To sum up, so far as hand and eye training is con- 
cerned, the child must be regarded by the teacher in 
the twofold aspect of an artist and a craftsman. 

In the earliest stages, both drawing and constructive 
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handwork will be crude. The child will have no care 
for the mere results. Later he will appreciate the need 
for guidance, and will be glad of instruction in further- 
ing his own ideas. 


PARTICULAR ForMS, OTHER THAN DRAWING, WHICH MAY 
BE USED FOR LOWER STANDARD CHILDREN. 


1. Clay Modelling—In connection with drawing, 
Nature study, geography, and history. 

_2. Paper and Cardboard Modelling.—(For children of 
six to eight.) (1) The course by Miss E. L. Robinson 
(published by Sisson and Parker, Nottingham) is founded 
on sound principles, and will be found very suggestive. 
Objects can be used to furnish doll’s house. 

(2) Judd’s carbon-work scheme (Arnold, Leeds) is 
also founded on sound principles. 

(3) (For older infants and lower standards.) The 
course of hand and eye training, by F. C. Stanley (pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green, and Co.) provides for paper 
folding, cutting and measuring, paper modelling and 
cardboard modelling. It is very carefully drawn up, 
but in its earlier stages takes rather too little account 
of the child’s interests. 

3. Basket-making, Straw-plaiting, Weaving, Raffia- 
winding.—In the Walsall schools handwork is taught in 
careful correlation with arithmetic and geometry. 





INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, PARIS, 1910. 


TuE Second International Conference on Elementary Education 
will be held in Paris on August 4, 5, 6, and 7, 1910, at the 
Sorbonne. The Conference is being organised by an Interna- 
tional Bureau, consisting of representatives of the various associa- 
tions of teachers throughous Europe, the associations in France 
and French colonies being particularly represented. 

The Conference will comprise members entitled to take part 
in the discussions and to vote upon the resolutions submitted, 
and other persons engaged in the work of public education in 
various types of schools, whether in France or other European 
countries. 

Members entitled to k and vote will include :— 

(a) Persons specially invited by the Organisation Committee ; 
(b) Members of the various patronage committees; (c) The 
delegates of associations affiliated to the International Bureau ; 
(d) Representatives of associations connected with affiliated 
associations, providing that each association not actually 
affiliated may not send more than five representatives ; (e) 
National, provincial, and municipal governing bodies are invited 
to send representatives. 

Persons who, though entitled to speak or vote under any 
of the above-mentioned regulations, attend the Conference, are 
also entitled to take part in the various excursions and public 
functions organised by the Conference. 

Associations represented at the Conference are required to 
pay a contribution of ten francs in respect of each representative, 
while persons not attending as representatives are required to 
make a contribution of five francs. 





PROGRAMME OF THE CONFERENCE. 


1. (a) Educational Results in different Countries as displayed 
by Statistics. (6) Compulsory Attendance—its Necessity. Con- 
ditions which lead to imperfect attendance where compulsion is 
legalised. Suggested remedies. 

2. Aim and Object of Elementary Science Teaching in Primary 
Schools. Methods and curriculum. 

3. The Professional Training of the Teaching Staff and the 
Professional Training of the Staff engaged in the work of In- 
spection and Administration. 

4. Educational Continuation Work in various Countries, 
Duty of public bodies, duty of the teacher, duty of the private 
individual. 

Further information may be obtained from :-— 

Mons. P. Courreges, 2 Rue Langlier Renand, La Plaine Saint- 
Denis, Seine, France (Secretary to the Organisation Committee) ; 
or from Mr. Ernest Gray, M.A., L.C.C., 67 Russell Square, London, 
W.C. (Representative of the International Bureau for England). 


FAR AND NEAR. 


[The contributor of these random notes is glad to know that 
they have frequently proved useful in school work as general 
information and as passages for dictation. (‘To what base 
uses!”) He is particularly obliged to the reader who was 
inspired by the little. poem in the January number to “ keep on 
keepin’ on.””] 

THe Rusx To THE Town. 

T' is a matter of real surprise to most of us to learn how many 
wild birds have become acclimatised to the London atmos- 
phere on which we humans lavish such frequent abuse; and it 
is almost with incredulity that we hear of wild birds losing, like 
country folk, their natural characteristics of shyness and reserve 
when they come to town. We find birds regarded as being the 
shyest of man voluntarily taking up their quarters where he 
most closely ates. These birds not only make their 
abode among us and breed here year after year, having, as we 
might suppose, forgotten the country, or lost their way back to 
the green woods for which they are secretly pining, but some of 

the wildest pay us ar annual visits. 

It seems as though London exercises some subtle fascination 
on the wild creatures—as though they hear the call of its ever- 
active life far away in their native woods or cliffs, and are drawn 
back by its noisy charm, as those Londoners are drawn who live 
in exile on far-off shores. I think that the secret of this fascina- 
tion for these creatures must lie in London’s plentiful food sup- 
ply, and the asylum it offers from the attacks of many of their 
natural enemies. Birds of prey, weasels, rats, and other vermin, 
are shorn of their nameless terrors in our well-policed streets. 
Cats there are in plenty; they are the foes of all cockney birds, 
and a cockney cat is an adept at bird snaring and nest robbing. 
But the poaching cat is not unknown in the country, and is a 
bolder, more savage creature than the Londoner, who only hunts 
because “it is his nature to.”—M. Mostyn Birds in the “ Pall 
Mall Magazine.” 

CocknEY PIGEoNs. 


“A morning stroll through the Parks,” continues the same 
——— observer, “in this budding and blooming spring-time 
will introduce us to almost every variety of bird that makes its 
home in London town. Rotten Row makes a good starting- 
place, for it is equally popular at this time of the year as a rendez- 
vous for birds as for fashionable humanity. At a point about 
midway down, where a broad path crosses the -_ Foo collect 
in their hundreds of a morning to be fed by excited children and 
interested grown-ups. 

“ On the other side of the path is the little sanctuary known as 
the Dell. A variety of beasts and birds live happily here to- 

ther. There is a little streamlet to please the ducks, and banks 
t the rabbits to do their housekeeping in. The sparrows make 
a regular bathing-place of this stream. You will usually find a 
little party of them splashing about in the shallows. There used 
to be some big gray rats here, too, which were very unpopular 
with the dwellers on the farther side of the high railings.’ 

I have heard that the Editor of this jo ds part of his 
lunchtime in feeding the pigeons at St. Paul’s. No birds may be 
visible, he tells me, when a few crumbs are thrown on the in- 
scription which tells where Queen Victoria returned thanks, but 
in @ moment a covey will be fluttering about the editorial head. 
I am promised a ee h for this column when he persuades 
some of them to sit on i head. 


Ar tHe Japan-Brirtisu. 


“When you enter the Japanese town behind the Stadium,” 
writes Mr. Douglas Sladen in the Gentlewoman, “ you feel as if you 
were back in Ja Comparatively few visitors are visible to 
spoil the vista of the main street, for those who are there are all 
crowding round this or that house to see the potter or some 
other Japanese marvel. Therefore you can walk up the street 
between rows of Japanese houses—more Japanese than you 
would see in most streets in Tokyo (because, of course, the most 
typical native houses have been chosen for reproduction here)— 
with nobody crossing your line of vision, except a Japanese 
mousmee with her dress pinioning her feet like the fashionable 
woman’s of to-day. The descriptions which so many travellers 
have written of the shuffle of the Japanese woman in her ‘ pin- 
ioning’ garments might have been written of the society penguin, 
who would find its effect much heightened if she too wore the 
high wooden clogs, called geta, which would be so suitable for 
our damp grass and muddy streets. The mousmee is so resplen- 
dent about her coiffure that you notice her even before her more 
typical male relative, in his neutral-tinted kimono and ill-fitting 
bowler hat, going across to a friend to borrow some rice stick- 
phast rolled up in a leaf.” 
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OpporRTUNITY. 


They do me wrong who say I come no more, 
When once I knock and fail to find you in ; 
For every day I stand outside your door, 
And bid you wake and rise to fight and win. 


Wail not for precious chances passed away, 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane ; 

Each night I burn the records of the day, 
At sunrise every soul is born again. 


Laugh like a boy at splendours that have sped, 
To vanished joys be blind, and deaf, and dumb ; 
My judgments seal the dead past with its dead, 
But never bind a moment yet to come. 


Though deep in mire, wring not your hands and weep ; 
I lend my arm to all who say, “I can.” 
No shamefaced outcast ever sank so deep 
But he might rise and be again a man. 
Walter Malone in the “ I.C.8. Student.” 


Puppiixe THROUGH. 


“Every boy that is a boy,” writes an educationist in the 
Socialist Review, ““when he meets a puddle on his way to school 
samples that flood with his feet. Scold as you like, the genus 
boy will continue to walk through puddles; while the little girls 
imitate their brothers, and soak their own slighter footgear. 
And the footgear of the average elementary school child is not 
damp-proof, while the best of boots turn traitor when treated 
as the puddle paddler serves them. Into school they merrily 
troop, hang up their wet overcoats in a nice, warm lobby, then 
sit at the desks dangling those damp understandings below, 
while the schoolmaster stimulates the understandings above. 
And every health student knows that it is safer to have warm 
feet and wet clothing above, than dry jackets and cold, dam 
toes. An observant medical inspector had looked low enoug 
to see the cause of half the winter colds and lowered vitality of 
his flock. ‘I want my charges to come barefoot, or change their 
shoes and stockings for dry slippers before yonder brain gar- 
dener attempts —-. =i need not be p in 
the present paper, but if you think squarely about it, the school 
clinic that is preventive in its policy will not deal in cough mix- 
tures or even operations for enlarged tonsils and adenoids until 
it has prescribed dry, warm feet while mental stimulation is 
Pp .” This, of course, is all very well, but rather sig- 
nificant of the new coddling. We recommend the application 
of warmth to a non-dangerous part of the anatomy when “ every 
boy that is a boy ’’ comes to school on a dry morning with wet feet. 
We can speak for the efficacy of the treatment from personal 
experience in individualistic days. 

Tue Farrcaitp Fairy. 


Mr. Andrew Lang, in the JUustrated London News, waxes merry 
over @ moral book of his youth. ‘“‘ Mrs. Sherwood’s master- 
piece, The Fairchild Family, fell into my hands at a tender age, 
and was a source of unedifying mirth. ‘The extreme severity of 
her —— views,’ however, could do the young very little 
harm. e religious views could be skipped, while attention was 
fixed on the young lady who, after partaking freely of 
cherry-tart, complained of agony ‘in her chest.’ The youngest 
anatomist could perceive that ‘chest’ was a glossy periphrasis. 

“The Fairchild family were a joyous crew; no severity of 
religious views checked their natural gaiety. When Harry (or 
Tommy ?) was shown his first Latin lesson—penna, a pen; penne, 
of a pen—he observed that he could do it on his head; but he 
knew that Latin would not stop there. There would be plent; 
more of it. He therefore declined to have any dealings wi 
penna or musa, and had to be starved into submission. 

“ When left to themselves for a day, the Fairchild family were 
—. Once the little fiends got drunk; they were always 
alling into the pigsty. Once they were taken to see a gibbet 
on which @ man was hung in chains, by way of a moral lesson.” 


PrRIsONS FOR THE LEGs. 


“Dr. Johnson ponderously defines the stocks as ‘a prison for 
the legs,’”” says a writer in the current number of the Country 
Home. “Shakespeare also introduces the stocks on the 
in the play of King Lear. A propos of this last, Mr. Farmer, in 
his comments on the play, points out that in colleges as well 
as in some great houses there were movable stocks for the correc- 
tion of servants who infringed houschold laws. 

“ One of the best a recently written on the punish- 
ment is contained in an American novel, The Making of Chris- 
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topher Ferringham. The plot deals with the American settle- 
ments after the Parliament wars. The first settlers took many 
English things to their new country, and amongst others this 
same punishment of the stocks. There may yet be the old logs 
remaining in some villages. That the punishment itself was a 
pretty severe one is borne out by those who have experimented 
personally. They can tell of the terrible backache and pain 
caused by the cramped position. To this had to be added the 
exposure to heat or cold, and the derision of the passers-by. An 
old « dame of over ninety in a remote Leicestershire village says 
that she distinctly remembers seeing persons placed in the village 
stocks and the boys pelting them, when retaliation was out of 
the question.” 

Some of our rural readers will be interested in the well-illus- 
trated article from which the above extract is taken. Any inter- 
esting new note on the subject which is the result of personal 
research will be welcomed by the Editor. When and why did 
the stocks pass out of use? Can any reader oblige ? 


Murat Inscriptions. 


Very interesting and instructive reading is that afforded by 
the naive inscriptions, texts, and mottoes that adorn the interior 
or the exterior walls of so many of our old castles, baronial halls, 
manor houses, farms, cottages, and ouses. Such records, 
being as a general rule contemporary with the material structure 
whereon they are found, are not only evidence as to the date of 
the edifice, but they frequently convey the name of, and other 
interesting facts concerning, the builder or owner. Historically, 
of course, the dated inscriptions are of the most value, and if all 
our ancient buildings carried the date of their erection in plain 
figures on door or gable, of what an immense amount of labour 
the antiquarian would have been robbed, and what an appalling 
number of theories, pamphlets, books, and acrimonious archeo- 
logical discussions we should all have been spared ! 

pen Aw best example of a country-house inscription is 

that emblazoned in Old English characters round the banqueting 
hall of Knebworth, the ancestral home of Lord Lytton :— 

READ THE REDE OF THIS OLD ROOF TREE. 

HERE BE TRUST FAST. OPINION FREE. 

KNIGHTLY RIGHT HAND. OHRISTIAN KNEE. 

WORTH IN ALL. WIT IN SOME. 

LAUGHTER OPEN. SLANDER DUMB. 

HEARTH WHERE ROOTED FRIENDSHIPS GROW, 

SAFE AS ALTAR EVEN TO FOE. 

AND THE SPARKS THAT UPWARDS GO 

WHEN THE HEARTH FLAME DIES BELOW, 

IF THY SAP IN THEM MAY BE, 

FEAR NO WINTER, OLD ROOF TREE.—The Country Home. 

“Wit in some” is excellent. If all were witty, how could we 
shine ourselves ? 


A Norts Country Nors. 


No county in England has more picturesque streams than 
Northumberland, and the Coquet is probably the best in the 
county from the Nature lover’s point of view. It rises in the 
hill ys and sweeps down to the sea, an ever-widening and 
an ever-deepening stream, ing now through high walls of 
rock and now through level mews tone on its lls of the 

reat charms of this beautiful river lies in its abundance of bird- 
ife, and —— the most charming bird is the dipper, or water- 
ousel. Every few hundred yards of river has its pair of dippers. 
South Country readers cannot number this interesting bird in 
their avifauna, and I will therefore describe him for them. You 
are gazing in a shallow portion of the river, out of which stones 
project here and there. Suddenly a bird appears to issue from 
the water. It is the dipper, which has been searching for minute 
insects, crustacea, etc., as is his habit. He is like a large black 
wren with a white waistcoat—a very plump bird—and about 
the size of a thrush. Every now and again you will see him 
plunge into the water and run along the bottom. He can remain 
under for nearly a minute, but a few seconds is his usual time. 
How he sinks and raises himself at his pleasure is as yet an 
unsolved riddle. 

MorE aBOuT THE DrPrPER. 


His nest is rather difficult to discover, placed as it often is 
behind some waterfall. Another favourite spot which is often 
chosen is a hole in a bridge. I know one such brid where the 
nest can be looked for with certainty any April. is nest is ‘a 
large stracture, of which there are two distinct parts. A thick 
platform of green moss is laid on the spot selected for the nest, 
in the centre of which is built a cup of fine grass. A dome is 
then built over the grass, of fine moss. The bird gains entrance 
to the nest by the side, through a hole about one and a half 
inches in diameter, but rather oval in shape. Four or five white, 
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spotless, thin-shelled eggs are usually laid, and hatched in about 
seventeen days’ time. e song of the dipper may be heard at 
almost any time except the month of August, sometimes Sep- 
tember as well. Why he should cease singing in these two 
months I do not know. The song is of a very wild character, 
uttered in snatches.—Country Life. 


THe German Day—A.M. 


Our German cousin rises at seven; at 7.30 he takes coffee 
and splendidly baked white rolls, which latter are sometimes 
sha like crescent moons, and are always delicious. If he is 
rich, he takes butter with his rolls; if he is a millionaire, he adds 
honey. From eight to twelve he works—steadily. At twelve 
he dines. He has soup, oh! wonderful soup — beer soup, 
spagetti soup; soup with squares of burnt bread in it; soup 
cradling tender little sausages; soup aswarm with little white 
curly things; soup floating huge suet balls ; soups of all flavours 
and thicknesses. 

In moderately well-off households the next dish is the meat, 
cooked generally not as a joint, but in slices; veal, pork, or beef 
mostly, with veal for a prime favourite, and always well done. 
Meat tough and tasteless comes on the table as soft and palatable 
as a prime cut from a prize beast. Sometimes the veal is cooked 
with cream, sometimes the meat is fried, boiled, stewed, roasted, 
and each manner of meat and cooking has its proper vegetable 
or salad, and he who should take sauerkraut with beef would 
be for evermore accursed. To a normally constituted Teuton 
lentils (boiled, and then fried in butter) inevitably suggest the 
accompanying boiled pork. But you do not take much vegetable. 
The meat is the main thing. 

With the second helping of meat you take stewed fruit, and 
more often than not the fruit is a sort of sublimated cranberry. 


Tue German Day—P.M. 


Dinner is over, say, at half-past one or two; but the offices 
do not start operating until three. Meanwhile coffee. The dinner 
has probably been taken at home, but if you are male you will 
take your coffee in public — in winter shut up from the cold, 
in summer under trees, or in open cafés fronting the main streets. 

From three till six you work, perhaps even till seven. At 
half-past six or half-past seven you take your evening meal— 
probably in a beer hall or a beer garden. Aufschnitt (cut slices 
of all kinds of sausage—beautiful mosaic stuff), with potato salad 
and black bread, make a good supper. But if you are extrava- 
gant you may take a few thin slabs of dark-brown, tender meat 
and a morsel of vegetable. Beer, music, laughter, and good 
fellowship round off the day.—Daily News. 


An EXPLORER’s PROGRAMME. 


This is how Captain Scott has mapped out as far as it is at 
— possible the future Time Table of the British Antarctic 


xpedition :— 


Departure from Londom....................:s:sceceeseeeees June 1, 1910. 
ec ccnnsnsccthec cares tevecsccckents ihpuerinaeal June 13, 1910. 
CI IR 6.0500. vais dypecescnennscsstactaesival ene August 1, 1910. 
III, cas vnn cis acs ccce casteccvcescosduen pussies September 13, 1910. 
II xv ncinad-sdiin day ess siNnbs nos Seadehomaaeibunel October 13, 1910. 
Leave New Zealand..................csscseees End of November 1910. 
I I vesiccencntsessinestseesaraces End of December 1910. 


Landing of winter hut and provisions of western 
we to twenty-five persons in 


icin nsncondhescesksheeeyniorsdureeeheniaed December 22, 1910. 
Starting off of this party .................. About January 21, 1911. 
Kin, ward’s Land reached, if possible, early in February 1911. 


Establishment of second hut and travelling 

equipment for party of six men on King 

FOOT BONE ss. - .asensschonees eieoniataiens \ tivene February 1911. 
Caches of provisions to be left on edge of Great 

Ice Barrier, to form link between eastern 

and western parties ................0cseceeeeeeeeesee February 1911. 
Terra Nova, to turn northwards ....... About February 21, 1911. 
Investigation of the pack in the region of the 

Ba leny Islands, and to proceed to the west- 


ward through, or to the south of, those islands.... March 1911. 
Depdts laid down to the south on the Great Ice 

MGI iis civics «icin sasvicsvssnnsinsacthadvanhinsnninbeenevens’ April 1911. 
Start for the South Pole to be made during the 

LOE oncascasncnsptisetscnasendeueatunabetehanenatnts October 1911. 
Barrier to be traversed and the Beardmore Gla- 

cier ascended ............ During October and November 1911. 
Upper plateau to be reached ............. Early in December 1911. 


South Pole to be reached, if possible...... On December 22, 1911. 


Some of our readers may care to keep this programme and 
compare it with what actually happens. 
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Back to the Land. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A 


5 Kem merry month of May is a busy one in all de- 
partments of farm life, and specially in that of 
chicken rearing. Hatching has been fairly successful 
with me; eggs have been fertile and the chickens 
strong. After working my incubator twice since I 
started, but with indifferent success, I have decided 
to confine myself for the rest of the year to rearing 
with hens. T an found that my incubator shed is 
far from perfect. It is only made of match-boarding 
with a felt roof, and not even double-lined with that ; 
and during the gales we have had since Easter the 
whole building has shaken to such an extent that I 
think we here have the reason of my non-success, for 
my chicks were dead in the shell. My centre pen is 
now pretty full of chickens of all ages, and as they get 
to a fair size I weed them out and give them separate 
house-room, the mother going back to her pen to com- 
mence to lay another batch of eggs. The quantity of 
food one hundred and fifty chickens can consume is 





quite surprising; and whatever time in the day you 
may go to see them, they are always in a hungry mood. 


My BEgEHIVEs. 


I have at last made a start with my apiary. It is 
only a small beginning, but much may yet come of it. 
I have purchased two hives of the latest make, and 
have given them three coats of paint. As I write I 
can see them looking clean and smart in the sunshine. 
They face south-east, and will get all the sunshine pos- 
sible—which, I hope, will help to keep the bees busy 
all the day long. The study of bees is most fascinating 
and instructive, and the more I learn the more I feel 
how grossly ignorant town people are of even the sim- 
plest form of natural history.t My handbook tells me 
that a bee-keeper, if he wishes to succeed, must be a 
careful and persevering man, together with aptness for 





* A correspondent says that the most effective method of scaring away the 
rats from the chicken-house is a plentiful application of tar—to the house. 

+ We are glad to see “ Novice” keeping up his spirits under difficulties. 
We wondered how soon he would begin on this tack.—Eb. 





NOVICE* 


investigation. I fancy I have the two former virtues, 
but am doubtful as to the third. The book also says 
that, should any one when stung feel the effects in a 
highly dangerous form, he should avoid bees altogether ; 
so I suppose a certain amount of courage is also essential. 
The great thing seems to be to do everything calmly 
and absolutely without fear. There must be no fuss 
or nervousness, no flinging up the hand to ward off a bee. 
You may, however, whistle, just to keep your courage 
* 
7 Tae Busy Begs. 

When one realises for a moment that a strong hive in 
summer-time contains from 60,000 to 80,000 bees, one 
sees how n it is to do nothing to disturb the 
serenity of the hive. The hives are fitted with the 
regulation standard frames, ten in number. These rest at 
the bottom of the hive, which is called the brood cham- 
ber, the entrance being immediately underneath them. 
The frames enclose a sheet of “ foundation,” which con- 
sists of a sheet of beeswax impressed 
with the shape of the natural cells of the 
comb. On this foundation the bees build 
comb in which to store honey and pollen 
that is used to feed the young brood. 
Here also the queen bee, who is the 
mother of the entire colony, lays her 
eggs, at the rate of 2,000 to 3,000 per 
day. Space will not allow me to go too 
deeply into the mystery of bee-keeping, 
but 1 must just say here that the queen 
bee can apparently lay any kind of egg 
at will ne, worker, or queen bee.t 
Immediately above the ten frames (or 
less, if the colony is a weak one) is a 
perforated piece of zinc called the queen 
excluder. This keeps the queen confined 
to the brood chamber, and prevents the 
frames which are placed above for the 
ape of securing the surplus honey 

om — used for breeding purposes. 


The excluder does not, of course, prevent 
the worker bee from ascending when 
the flow of honey has commenced and the bees seek 
further room for their stores. The surplus honey can 
be secured by using similar frames to those in the brood 
chamber, but in this case the honey has to be ex- 
tracted. The better method, I am told, for the novice. 
is to sell the honey in the comb; and to be able to do 
this, a rack containing twenty-one small boxes, or 
sections, is placed above the brood chamber. Each, 
when filled, will contain about one pound of comb- 
honey. It is too soon for me to say that I know the 
individual duties of queen, worker, and drone, or that 
I have mastered the wonderful government of bees. 
In fact, I have still to learn how “ doth” the busy bee. 
Of one thing I am quite sure: success is not obtained 
by purchasing a hive, stocking it with bees, and then 
allowing them to look after themselves. 


THE BEE-KEEPER. 
On a gloriously beautiful morning this month I visited 


* This is good scout’s law.—Ep. again. 
+ Will some one write to the Editor about this? 











the apiary belonging to a neighbour. There seems to 
be a kindliness of spirit amongst bee-keepers, for they 
seem willing and pleased to help and instruct one who 
is really interested. His hives were in a small orchard, 
and as we neared the scene we could hear the hum 
which the bee-keeper loves to hear, as it tells him busi- 
ness is being done. We both put veils over our heads, 
and my friend lit his “ smoker.” This is a tin cylinder 
mounted on a bellows, and is used to blow smoke into 
the hive. The object of this is that the bees are thrown 
into a state of commotion, and at once gorge themselves 
with honey. In this condition they are comparatively 
harmless. My friend removed the roof of the hive, 
and, after blowing the smoke down into the brood 
chamber, lifted the frames one after the other for my 
inspection. Hundreds of bees were at work on each 
frame, and my friend certainly gave me a lesson in 
calmness and fearlessness; but he has years of ex- 
perience at his back to help him. He tells me that a 
bee visits ten flowers on an average in collecting a single 
load ; so it requires nearly 23,000 foraging excursions 
to obtain one pound of nectar. It was 
a very strong hive that we inspected to- 
gether, and he has great hopes = it this 
summer. I noticed for the first time the 
bees acting as sentinels at the entrance 
to the hive, which work is performed by 
the worker bees. Wasps, ants, and other 
enemies who try to enter are repelled, 
even at the cost of a life cheerfully laid 
down. But a whole article could be 
written on the endless duties of the 
worker bee. I have been promised quite 
soon a couple of swarms for my hives, 
and then the excitement will commence 
in earnest. 
HayMaKkInec. 


The grass in the meadow, ablaze with 
golden buttercups, is almost ready for 
the scythe, and on a windy day is as 
rough as the sea with its waves. The 
question of the moment is whether I am 
to make hay myself, taking all risks of 
weather, condition, etc., or to sell the 
grass standing and let the purchaser take his chances 
with it. I have already cut the grass in all the fowl- 
pens, and the air has been filled with the scent of sweet 
new hay. This has been quite a heavy cut, and will 
be most useful for packing eggs, filling nest-boxes, or 
adding to the meadow hay when that is cut. But, just 
when this small lot of hay is dry, down comes the rain, 
and the turning and raking have to be done again. 


DIsAPPOINTMENTS. 


I am a little ashamed of the garden, for things have 
not quite come up as they should. The rows of peas 
are thin, and with many blank spaces. Several rows 
of beans never came up at all. The carrot and onion 
beds are still a bit of a mystery. Both came up thick 
all over with grass like a lawn! The boy said that 
carrots looked like grass when they came up first, and 
advised waiting a bit. I waited. Certainly a few 
carrots could be found with a magnifying-glass, but 
how to take the grass away without the carrots was an 
impossible task. To-day I took my hoe, and with 
strong feelings of malice destroyed friend and foe alike. 
In their place I have planted some onion and bean 
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— and hope still to reap a fair crop. My cab- 
ages and marrows are certainly doing well, and 
soon, I hope, we shall be free of the greengrocer, who 
reminds us so much of the London suburb.* The 
potatoes in the two-thirds-of-an-acre patch are coming 
up, and the rows can now be made out. This will be, 
of course, a late crop, as they were sown none too 
a Tue Prep Piper. 

I have not got rid of my rats, and am getting tired 
of trying. One morning I found a nice two-months-old 
chicken bleeding from a wound in its side—caused, no 
doubt, by the wretched vermin. A kind relative stay- 
ing with me presented me with two fine catch-em-alive 
traps, and our hopes were again renewed. Up to the 
present no success has followed. I do not say that 
the “‘ virus” has been a failure, as one rat was cer- 
tainly found dead in the food-lodge. The second whole 


tube was distributed in different parts of the grounds ; 
and, like the former tube, was eaten to the last crumb. 
Last night at dusk the usual, and now familiar, sounds 





were heard in the food-lodge, where it is almost im- 
possible not to leave some little food about. 

As I review my work during the first three months, 
I feel that now I should like some one thoroughly in 
touch with the keeping of poultry and other country 
pursuits to inspect my holding and to give me advice 
as to a forward movement.t 

One of my illustrations shows how admirably Tate’s 
sugar-boxes can be made into coops; and the other is 
a pen of Buff Orpington pullets bred this year, one of 
which has already commenced to lay. 


* This is rank ingratitude. 
+ Our contributor’s holding is in Sussex. 
HOLIDAY NOTES. 

Guide Books, —Those of our readers who are wondering where 
to go for the summer vacation are strongly recommended to 
write to Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co. for a list of their Shilling 
Guides. This well-known scarlet series is distinguished by the 
excellent illustrations and the helpful character of the informa- 
tion bearing upon hotels and travelling facilities. 

For holiday makers who intend to go abroad, and are not 
very good linguists, we can strongly recommend the well-known 

hrase books of the “‘ Self-Taught” Series published by Messrs. 

. Marlborough and Co. of 51 Old Bailey, London, E.C. A 
post card will fetch a list of this series. 
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THE NEW GEOGRAPHY. 


BY J. L. MARTIN, ADCROFT SCHOOL, TROWBRIDGE. 


==. as it was formerly taught in many 

of our schools consisted of nothing but the 
rattling off of a string of names of places, with the power 
to locate them more or less correctly on the map. In 
this way a knowledge of the chief features and x ory 
teristics of the various countries was certainly acquired ; 
but much of the work was merely mechanical, un- 
intelligent, and made little or no appeal to the imagina- 
tion of the child. However, the spirit of reform, which 
has effected such vast changes in the school curriculum, 
has not left the teaching of geography untouched. The 
whole attitude of progressive teachers towards this 
subject has undergone a complete change, with the 
result that a more rational and scientific method is 
now becoming general. 

It must not be supposed, however, that “ names ”’ 
and “facts” are not required, as, of course, it is of 
practical value to know where certain places are, even 
if one is ignorant of the raison d’étre of their position. 

The whole range of the subject is so vast that great 
care must be taken to deal principally with the branch 
which concerns us most—that is, the consideration of 
the earth as the “abode of man.” This includes the 
distribution of man, the reasons why certain regions are 
more densely peopled than others, why towns and cities 
stand where they do, and have the relative importance 
which attaches to them. This “ humanistic” aspect 
is the dominant feature in geography, and far out- 
weighs the “ physical ” in importance. 

Geography is an observational science, and most 
teachers are agreed that the starting-point should be 
the knowledge which the child has, or may be easily 
led to acquire, of its own immediate environment. In 
this way we have what has been called the approach 
through Nature study. We are all more or less affected 
by the climatic conditions prevailing at any time, and 
even the youngest children are forced unconsciously to 
take some notice of these changes; and indeed it is 
in connection with climate that most fruitful work with 
beginners may be done. Throughout the whole school 
course the pupils should make observations and keep 
records of weather conditions—of the variations of the 
sun’s angle, of the varying length of night and day. 
With the younger children these observations may be 
of the simplest kind— purely sensational, and non- 
instrumental in character. This would lead gradually 
in the upper classes to the recording of temperature by 
using the maximum and minimum thermometer, the 
examination of the rainfall by means of the rain-gauge, 
and also the reading of the barometer. 

A chart or blackboard ruled in squares to represent 
the days of the month may be hung in front of each 
class of the school. The squares should be coloured 
according to a definite scheme, so that the children 
may see at a glance the proportion of wet and fine 
days, etc. Each space should also show the direction 
of the wind at a certain fixed time each day. In this 
way the pupils may be led to note the influence which 
wind has on the kind of weather. Such observations 
as these form a source of great interest to the scholars ; 
and, besides affording an excellent training in scientific 
method suited to their age and capacity, provide data 
from which elementary conceptions of physical pheno- 
mena can be derived. 

On a wet day the attention of the youngest children 
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may be directed to the “rain,” where it comes from, 
where it goes, its uses and its effect upon the roads, etc. 
Similarly the first fall of snow—the frost on the window 
panes, the ice in the ponds—all form suitable topics for 
conversational lessons. As a contrast to conditions 
existing in the home region, stories and descriptions 
may be given dealing with life in other lands—where 
no rain falls; where it always rains; immense deserts ; 
the Polar seas and Esquimaux; the hot lands and 
black people ; the Japanese and the Chinese, with their 
curious customs; high mountains, with their eternal 
snows; avalanches; volcanoes; earthquakes; and 
the adventures of travellers in far-off lands. 

These lessons might be illustrated by means of pic- 
tures, post cards, and objects from the school museum. 
The main idea is to make the subject interesting, and 
to get the children to think of other countries besides 
their own. 

The observation rambles will give the teacher the 
opportunity of calling attention to local geographical 
features, such as mountains, hills, valleys, rivers, plains, 
lakes, etc. It may be pointed out here that the study 
of distant regions is constantly calling for mental pic- 
tures, composed of these simple concrete geographical 
elements found within walking distance of the school. 
For instance, a study of Russia calls for a picture com- 
‘wom of vast plains, low hills, slow-flowing rivers, vast 
orests, wheatfields, towns, and harbours. Pictures 
should be collected to illustrate the features non-existent 
in the neighbourhood. These arouse interest, are aids 
to realisation, and are full of suggestions for questions 
and exercises. 

There should be no attempt whatever at definition 
in these earlier stages, as the capacity to profit by 
generalised statements comes only with maturer years. 
Of what use are definitions of hills, rivers, etc.? In 
ordinary daily life we never use definitions, and it is 
obvious that a child need not define in order to know. 

The pupils should be allowed to illustrate the various 
features by using sand or plasticine. In this way they 
will get an idea of relief. Plenty of practice should be 
given in measurement, and simple plans such as those 
of the classroom, the school, and the playground may 
be drawn. The teacher will find little difficulty in 
constructing a contoured cardboard model of the district 
from the 6” Ordnance map. This should be covered 
with a thin layer of plasticine, and on it may be marked 
the main roads, streams, and the chief places of interest, 
in various colours. 

The home region should not be dealt with in too 
great detail at this stage, but should receive increasing 
attention throughout the whole course. Reference could 
now be made to a globe to give some idea of the world 
as a whole. The various continents and oceans should 
be pointed out, and the positions of the lands already 
mentioned in the early lessons dealing with contrasts 
be shown. 

F. W. Parker in his excellent book, How to Study 
Geography, insists that it should be our first aim to 
form in the minds of our pupils a clear concept of the 
earth as a whole before we proceed to its artificial 
divisions, and holds that this can only be done by 
making structural geography the basis of our teaching. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to real progress is 
undoubtedly the continued use of the old politico- 
physical maps. They are far too complicated to be 
of much use. The essential features of a good map 
can be read at a glance. The best maps are those 
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made by the teacher himself to illustrate the various 
phenomena he wishes to introduce to his class. They 
should be drawn in sets, and include maps showing 
graphically the relief, temperature, rainfall, vegetation, 
mineral wealth, and population. Many valuable lessons 
will be gained by a comparison of each set, and it will 
be found that the pupils will have little difficulty in 
deducing the characteristics of a continent or a country 
from an examination of these graphic diagrams alone. 

Before a child can understand an orographical map, 
he should be taught what contours are. A wooden or 
cardboard model of a hill may be built up by the use 
of sectional layers. Afterwards contoured maps of 
hills, valleys, lakes, etc., should be shown, and sections 
drawn from them. 

Ordnance maps of the district are supplied at a very 
cheap rate to schools, and their study provides in- 
numerable exercises most fascinating to older scholars. 
The teacher will not find it difficult to make a simple 
theodolite suitable for elementary surveying. 


OUTLINE OF A SUGGESTED SCHEME OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Standard I. 


Informal Nature study of the home region. 
other lands. 


Tales of 


Standard ITI. 


The main facts of physical geography, illustrated by 
suitable examples from the school district. The repre- 
sentation (to scale) of the school and its immediate 
surroundings leading up to the 25” map. Descriptions 
of other lands with greater detail. 


Standard III. 


1. The human interest of the home region. The 
social, industrial, and commercial relations of the people 
of the village, town, and district. 

Suggested topics: (a) building materials; (6) trades 
and tools employed; (c) woollen trade; (d) clothing 
and industries relating to clothing, sheep-rearing, and 
wool, tanning of leather. 

2. Local map- making: construct a simple map of 
the town and neighbourhood, with two or three streets 
leading into the country. 

3. Non-instrumental observation of the weather: the 
wind and weather chart. 

4. Representation of heights. 
map of the county. 

5. Wiltshire (home county): physical features ; trade 
and industry. 

6. Broad treatment of the British Isles. 

7. Simple notions of the relations of the British Isles 
and the rest of the world. 

8. Stories of great travellers. 


Contour lines. Use of 


Life in other lands. 


Standard IV. 


1. Instrumental observations of the weather; their 
representation. 

2. Shape of the earth; its movements. Day and 
night; varying lengths. Movements of sun and moon ; 
the effect of changing seasons on the occupations of men. 

3. Local commerce: the town as a local trade 
centre; roads leading into the country; railways; 
local factories and manufactures. 

4. Local government: the Urban Council and how 
chosen ; the County Council and its duties. 

5. The geography of Wiltshire (home county), and 
the British Isles (broadly). 
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6. The world in broad outline. 
7. Ideas of distances. Passenger sailings. 


Standard V. 


1. The world in greater detail. 

2. The British Isles. 

3. Europe and the Mediterranean area in greater 
detail. The relations of the British Isles to Europe and 
America. 

4. The natural regions of the Old World compared 
with those of the New World. 

5. The representation of the home region by 6” map: 
contours and simple map exercises. 

6. The phases of the moon. 

7. Causes of the seasons. 


Standard VI. 


1. The 1” map of the school district. 

2. Asia and Africa in greater detail. 
British Isles to Asia and Africa. 

3. The commerce of the world; the great highways 
of trade (railways and ocean routes). 


Standard VII. 


1. More advanced study of the home region. 

2. The mapping of a part of the school district 
(using plane-table). 

3. The British Empire. 
Isles to the colonies. 

4. The commerce of the world. The great highways 
of trade. 

5. Great cities of the world, with reasons for their 
importance. 


Relations of 


The relations of the British 


[Editorial Note—Mr. Martin, whose geography is noth- 
ing if it is not practical, recently visited the Brussels 
Exhibition, and writes to us as follows: ‘‘ The Germans 
have a wonderful show of machinery, and we are quite 
outclassed in this department. It is a pity that our 
manufacturers have not shown more enterprise, and that 
they have received no help from the Government. The 
German firms exhibiting machinery had a large subsidy 
to assist them. Germany alone had an Educational 
Section, but I was not particularly impressed except by 
the good work done in teaching English and French. I 
read several of the exercises, and they were very good 
indeed. The beautiful maps and diagrams for teaching 
geography are considerably better than ours ; but there 
was nothing new in the department dealing with manual 
instruction and practical mathematics. However, I saw 
a little model for which I have been looking for a very 
long time......The accommodation at the various hotels 
was excellent, and I shall be glad to help any teacher 
contemplating a visit to this interesting country.” 

Teachers wishing to take advantage of Mr. Martin’s 
very kind offer may care to write to him direct at the 
above address. A stamped envelope should be enclosed 
for reply.] 











NEXT MONTH. 


An extremely interesting, suggestive, and practical article 
entitled 


THE ORGANISATION OF 
EMPLOYMENT. 


By Joun PEerKINs. 


JUVENILE 


This is the first of a Series embodying the result of investiga- 
tions by Mr. Perkins acting as the Practical Teacher's special 
commissioner. 
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GEOGRAPHY NOTES UP-TO-DATE. 


BY E. R. WETHEY, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


Tue Mopern EXAMINATION PAPER. 


WO excellent features have of late years char- 
acterised geography examination papers set on 
up-to-date lines. One is the large choice of questions 
allowed to the examiners, and the other the predomi- 
nance of questions of the “ reasoning ” over those of the 
““memory” type. The recent paper set for the Pre- 
liminary Certificate, Part II. (April 21, 1910), is the 
raison d'étre of these remarks. It is an admirable paper, 
and is thoroughly characteristic of the New gg 7 
The two features alluded to are very prominent. Fifteen 
questions are set, but only four are required to be done, 
and two hours are allowed for the doing of them. Of 
the fifteen, one was an Ordnance Survey map to describe 
and draw sections from, another an ordinary outline 
of the British Isles to fill up with certain well-known— 
or ought-to-be well-known — places, and all the rest 
were “ reasoning ” questions of the best type. 

It is interesting to compare the old and the new 
methods of examining in geography. The first of the 
British questions will do as an example, though almost 
any of the questions would serve. Put in parallel 
columns, the two styles are very striking :— 


A. Old type (say of eight or nine ; B. New type (as Question B4 
years ago). on the Preliminary Cer- 

tificate paper, 1910). 
Where are Belfast, Birming-| Show clearly how the indus- 
ham, Dundee, Stoke-on-Trent, | tries carried on at Belfast, Bir- 
Chester, Durham, Limerick, | mingham, Dundee, and Stoke- 
and Stirling, and what do you | on-Trent were favoured in the 


know of them ? | beginning by geographical con- 


| ditions; and how m their 
| position Chester, Durham, Lim- 
erick, and Stirling naturally 

became places of importance in 
| very pd times. 


B is excellent. Here is geography used educatively. 
A candidate must not only know his subject, but must 
be able to apply his knowledge. He must use his wits 
as well as his memory. If he has been taught on the 
true oral system—question and answer, cause and effect 
—and has had practice in geographical exercises (“ Prac- 
tical Geography,” as the fashion of the times describes 
it)—he should have no difficulty in tackling B success- 
fully, though it is just possible that the number of 
towns set (eight) may test his time-saving capacities 
somewhat hardly. And here it is to be hoped that the 
modern examiner is as rational as his modern questions. 
It is obvious that full marks could be easily obtained 
on A with a little judicious book-cramming. “ Belfast— 
a town in North-East Ireland, County Antrim, on Bel- 
fast Lough and at the mouth of the Lagan, famous for 
its linen manufactures, shipbuilding, tobacco factories, 
distilleries, ropes and cables,” would have pretty nearly 
scored 100 per cent. for that section of the question 
under A. Not so now. This epitome of eed onan is 
taken for granted; it is the mere base on which the 
candidate builds his structure. It is therefore to be 
hoped that modern examiners recognise this and mark 
accordingly—as much for method, that is to say, as 
for matter. 
Tue Case oF BE.Fast. 


For just see what is involved in the case of Belfast. 
It is a town, at first sight, of curious growth, geographi- 


cally considered. Its main industries are, of course, 
linens and shipbuilding, and to carry them on it has to 
import far the major part of the three great raw materials 
—namely, flax and hemp, coal and iron. In face of 
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this, how did it grow up? It was all in the start. First 
there was the river—polluted now, perhaps, and a sign 
of the times withal; but not always so, and ever an 
easy line of communication to the hinterland. Then 
there was the Lough, a ready-made harbour for the 
maker of ships of an earlier age, and as trade developed, 
conveniently situated for receiving the necessary sup- 
plies of Russian hemp, Cumbrian iron, and Scottish 
coal. Further, there were important natural assets—a 
firm yet moist soil for growing flax, and a suitable 
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(A diagram summary of Fig. 1.) 


water and climate for the various processes the plant 
has to undergo before it appears in the form of collars 
and cuffs; a plentiful supply of oaks and sycamore on 
the Antrim aiate wherewith to build the early Belfast 
merchantmen (and there were forty of them on the 
Lough as long ago as 1686—a large number for those 
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days); and finally, there were other easy ways into the 
interior besides the obvious one of the Lagan. Fig. 1, 
which is really a railway map laid over a very simple 
physical map, such as is common nowadays in the 
middle and lower forms of all up-to-date schools, tells 
this tale. Fig. 2 summarises it for the purposes of an 
examination. The map itself is difficult to reproduce 
under the conditions of an examination, but the Meeps 
is easy enough, and conveys all that is wanted, and— 
what is important—takes little time to work out. It, 
or rather its type, is to be commended to all examinees 
who want to propitiate the examiner. 

So far we have finished with Belfast from the point 
of view of the examination question in the Preliminary 
Certificate—that is, its favourable conditions “in the 
beginning.” It is interesting to follow the subject a 
little further. The growth of a town is the result of 
many causes, whereof geography, though one that may 
be said to be present always, is by no manner of means 
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BELFAST HARBOUR and he NEW LAGAN. 


the only one. Right away from the beginning there 
were social and historical reasons why Belfast grew. 
It was but a little village of 120 mud and thatch houses 
when Sir Arthur Chichester, in 1611, made it his head- 
quarters, from which to superintend the “ plantation of 
Ulster.” Its first great “linen ” stimulus came, like so 
many other textile stimuli in the British Isles, from a 
Huguenot settlement at Lisburn, farther up the Lagan. 
This was after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
which had such portentous results in France at the 
end of the seventeenth century. It is doubtful, even 
with this additional incentive, whether flax-growing 
would have prospered had not cheap labour—Ireland 
has always had plenty of this commodity !—been ready 
to hand. It is this question of cheap labour which has 
militated against the industry in England. Incidentally 
it all worked for the prosperity of Belfast; for while 
the women and children went off to flax and linen, the 
men were freed for the more virile employment of build- 
ing — And then, after all, the Belfast of to-day is 
intensely modern. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century its population was only 30,000. It is now over 
350,000—almost a ‘“‘ mushroom ” town in a country whose 
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total population is notoriously declining. Here the 
great factor has been the improvement of the harbour. 
The “old” Lagan pursued a devious and precarious 
course through a vista of mudbanks. The first attempts 
to cut it straight date back to the middle of last cen- 
tury; but it was not until the last quarter that the 
work was consummated. The “ Victoria Channel,” as 
straight as the modern mouth of the Tees, is dredged 
to a depth of 20 feet below low water, and what the new 
Tees has done for Middlesborough the “new” Lagan 
has done for Belfast. 


A Trapve Route EXTRAORDINARY. 


Twenty-five bales of merchandise were landed the 
other day at Liverpool from Callao in Peru, and were 
bound for Iquitos, also in Peru. The distance from 
Callao to Iquitos is 400 miles. The bales had travelled 
south to the Straits of Magellan, and then north to 
England, with but a portion of their journey consum- 
mated. A second voyage across the Atlantic and an- 
other up the Amazon will have made them cover some 
20,000 miles instead of that simple 400. Here is a good 
exercise for a junior (? senior) form. Construct a map to 
show the two routes, the short and the long one; verify 
the figures, and find out the reason why so extraor- 
dinary a trade route as the long one should be taken. 


CEYLON RUBBER. 


The great demand for rubber within recent years has 
often directed attention to countries of origin other than 
the time-established rubber regions of Brazil and Africa. 
None of these new countries have more filled the public 
eye than has Ceylon, where, though the first seeds were 
planted little more than thirty years ago, the boom is 
now even altering the relative proportions of the various 
agricultural industries. Most schoolbooks—and others 
—are naturally out-of-date on this subject of vital 
importance to one of our chief as ge colonies. The 
International Geography, for example, in its four-page 
article on Ceylon, does not once mention the word 
“rubber.” But then its last edition, we believe, dates 
so far back as 1907, and “1907” is almost ancient 
history in the rubber industry of Ceylon. The Practical 
Teacher itself last alluded to the subject in the same 
year 1907 (August issue), and gave as the most recent 
export figures of the new trade 146 tons. That was for 
the year 1906, and that represented a striking increase 
on the earlier years of this century—for example, 3} 
tons in 1901. For 1909 the export was over 600 tons. 
It is time, therefore, that these notes once more brought 
the matter up to date. 

The figures in the two diagrams show what has been 
happening. They are collated from a first-class authority, 
a show the relative positions, according to acreage, 
of the six great Cingalese agricultural industries. With 
the exception of the somewhat indefinite “ other palms ” 
(areca nut. Palmyra, Kittul, etc.), all these industries 
are at a higher level than they were. The growth of 
rubber is enormous. It was an infant in 1901; at its 
present rate it will be a giant in a few years. Most of 
the plantations have not even come into bearing yet. 
There are in the whole island not one thousand trees 
twenty years old, and a Para rubber tree does not attain 
its best period of productivity before its twenty-fifth 
year. Many notions have changed since the first seeds 
were sent out to Henaratgoda from Kew in 1877. It 
was thought, for example, that 13 lbs. of rubber was 
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the limit product for a single tree. Writing as late as 
1908, Mr. Chisholm, in his Commercial Geography, says 
that 16 Ibs. are quite exceptional. In 1909 the ten 
oldest trees in Ceylon (over twenty years at least) 
averaged 18 lbs., while the best touched 25, and the 
worst, curiously enough, 13. Then, again, it used to 
be said that rubber trees could not be grown at more 
than 1,000 to 1,500 feet above sea-level. This limit 
has long been passed, and successful experiments have 
been made up to as high as 5,000 feet. And many 
more experiments will be made—with rubber up to 
over 12s. a lb., a price it has already reached in 1910. 
The best Para product could be bought in 1902 at 
3s. 2d.! Planters in Ceylon can stand a considerable 
fall from the present inflated prices, for they boast that 
they can put on the London market, quality for quality, 
Ceylon rubber at half the price of the African article. 
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Tue GrowTH oF RUBBER-PLANTING IN CEYLON RELATIVE To 
OTHER AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 


Figures = Acres in thousands. (Authority, Ferguson’s Ceylon 
Handbook and Directory.) 
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The only fear is over-capitalisation—an extremely prob- 
able danger. There is no fear ultimately of com- 
petition from the rubber which at present chiefly sup- 
plies the world—namely, the “ wild” product of Brazil 
and the Congo. ‘“ Plantation” rubber, in addition to 
the usual pe cin enjoyed by “domestic” over 
“jungle” products, was proved, from tests made by 
Messrs. Beadle and Stevens in 1907, to contain 92 per 
cent. of caoutchouc compared with the 81 per cent. of its 
rival, More and more it appears that the future world 
supply of rubber will come from the East. The present 
output of the world is some 70,000 tons, most of which 
is still, of course, “ wild.”” A recent writer in The Times, 
who has had extensive Malayan and Ceylon experience, 
estimates that by 1912, from this quarter alone, will be 
coming close on 20,000 tons. But there is room for 
speculation here too. Certain it is that Ceylon-trained 
planters have gone east and west—to New Guinea and 
the Solomon Islands, to East Africa and the West 
Indies—and are doing well in their new spheres. He is 
a bold man who will decide offhand in 1910 where the 
world will be obtaining its rubber in 1920. Some chemist 
may have invented “ caoutchoucine ” by then. 


ANSWER TO A GEOGRAPHICAL QUERY. 


> 


‘* Dum Spiro Spero” sends the following question : 
“When the slope of the strata is towards the east, 
why is the western slope of the hill ridges frequently 
very steep compared with the eastern slope ? ” 

“Dum Spiro Spero”’ has described a typical scarped 
ridge—what the Americans call a “‘ cuesta ’’—where the 
dip slope is gentle and the scarp slope is roughly at right 
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angles to it, owing to the jointing being at right angles 
to the sloping strata. Excellent examples of this com- 
mon type of land-form are to be found in the North 
and South Downs, the Cotswolds and Chilterns, and in 
the Rauhe Alp of the Swabian Jura. Though it might 
appear at first sight that the direction and the weather 
are important factors in determining the “edge” and 
the “ slope,” they have not necessarily anything to do 
with it. Whether the scarp looks east or west, north 
or south, it must weather into a steep slope, while the 
dip weathers into a gentle slope. ‘“ Dum Spiro Spero ” 
may be referred for further information to any good 
book on physical geography, where, under the headings 
of “Scarp,” or “ Escarpment,” or “Scarped Ridge,” 
he will find all he wants. 
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FRENCH PRIZE COMPETITION. 
RESULT OF THE JUNE COMPETITION. 


THE prize is awarded to ‘‘Camée.” (Will “‘Camée” kindly for- 
ward name and address for publication in our next issue ?) 

The full list and the report on the competition will appear in 
our August issue. 

The name and address of ‘‘Ivanhoe,” who gained the prize 
last month, are: Mr. J. H. Fraser, 22 Warrender Park Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 


A HELPING HAND. 


Our French editor, who is crowded out this month, sends the 
following answer to a student’s query :— 

PuzzLep.—Thanks for your letter, which shows how carefully 
you study the pieces set for translation in the French Prize 
Competition. e agree with you in thinking that there would 
be a great advantage in opening a “* Query Column ” in French. 

In translating les charmilles, *‘ yoke”’ might be omitted, as 
it is in one place in the extract which is awarded the prize. 

In your references to the translation of les chdtaigniers de la 
montagne and pour cette société sérieuse you show a decided ten- 
dency to be hypercritical. This is a tendency you will have to 
overcome if you wish to make p: in the difficult art of 
translation. A translation which is literally correct throughout 
might be, and probably would be, only a moderate one. By its 
straining after literal exactitude it would betray the fact that 
it is only a translation. This is what you must try to avoid. 
While giving a large place in assessing the merit of a translation 
to a proper rendering of particular words, it must always be borne 
in mind that the _s of the original must be preserved, and the 
translation must as idiomatically English as the original is 
idiomatically French. Premising these considerations, you are 
right in drawing the distinction you do between chitaigniers de 
la montagne and chitaigniers de montagne. It is hardly possible, 
consistent with getting good English, to do other than paraphrase 
pour cette société sérieuse, and the translation you refer to is a 
good way of getting round the difficulty. 

In on lus fait le régime qui lui agrée, I think you will have to 
take it that the old man in question is pretty docile. It does 
not follow he is in his second childhood. Ne pas agréer would 
be one, but only one, way of expressing the idea you mention. 
There is no book which will give you the “ proper” sense in 
which French words are used, just as there is no such book for 
the English language. The only way to get what you want is 
to read as much as you can of the best French authors. Even 
if you lived in France, you would still have to aim at extending 
your culture by ing in order to acquire the art of using 
French words in their proper senses. 





A Hint ror Hoitipay Makers.—Those of our readers who are 
planning a trip to Switzerland, or indeed to any part of the 
Continent, are advised to send for a programme of tours to the 
Belgian State Railway Offices at 53 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
The cheapness of the railway fares advertised by this company 
is calculated to rouse the keen envy of the stay-at-home Briton, 
who has often to pay dearly for indifferent accommodation and 
intermittent service, and then to tip heavily to obtain comfort- 
able accommodation. 








Our Art and Handwork Section. 


COLOUR WORK IN SCHOOL. 
V. SKETCHING FROM NATURE.—OIL COLOUR. 


BY J. YOUNG, GLASGOW HIGH SCHOOL, 


HE consensus of opinion amongst those who prac- 
tise painting out of doors would be in favour of 

oil colour as the medium par excellence for sketching— 
that is to say, unless the artist has shown such decided 
preference as to make another medium his sole method 
of expression. I question, however, if oils are in such 
distinguished favour with the student or the amateur. 
Many beginners fight shy of the initial expense for 
materials, and the imaginary difficulty of carrying on 
the work in a clean and dainty fashion is enough in 
itself to frighten off the amateur. Painting in oils, like 


many another thing, has its drawbacks, but it also has 
many peculiar advantages over water colours or pastel ; 
and though the question of outlay may trouble and 
hinder a few, no consideration of care or painstaking 
will ever deter one who is anxious to learn. Results 
can be obtained with far greater facility and certainty 
in oil painting than in any other medium. Strength 
of contrast is easily rendered, and the colours can be 
blended and mixed with infinite delicacy. Any colour 
may be painted over another, and the mixture of dark 
and light, or vice versa, can be managed with a facility 
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which means years of steady practice to attain in water 
colours. Without discussing further the relative merits 
of these methods of work (they all have many things 
to recommend them), we shall address a few remarks 
to those who are absolute beginners, or to students 
who have studied the technique of oil pairting, but 
who have done little or nothing at outdoor sketching. 

Probably no two artists have the same idea of what 
constitutes a sketch. While one aims for a general 
impression of the colour and tone values in the scene 
before him, another will concern himself with good 
drawing and composition, leaving the colour to look 
after itself; while a third may obtain interest and 
effect by a correct and laborious rendering of details. 
The accomplished painter, already well versed in his 
knowledge of form and colour, seizes and fixes upon his 
canvas the passing effect of light and shade and colour. 
Details do not trouble him. At his leisure he can add 
the little stiggestion which is necessary to give his 
work a finished appearance. But the beginner is gen- 
erally more concerned with detail. We would at the 
outset counsel him very strongly not to exaggerate the 
value of detail in a picture. While studiously avoiding 
the over-elaboration of detail, one can cultivate a sincere 
regard for completeness and truth of representation. 
With experience he will be able to discriminate and 
take a larger grasp of the things which matter most. 
This, I doubt not, is the path which most successful 
painters have travelled. Freedom and masterly execu- 
tion are the results of long experience. 

Whether the proposed study is one of detail or a 
broad effect, it is good advice to the student to try to 
complete his work at one sitting, and it is not advisable 
to make the sitting a protracted one. It is seldom 
that a subject remains unchanged for two hours on 
end; and, in a similar way, one day differs from an- 
other, so that you can never count on getting every- 
thing the same at a second visit. Endeavour, there- 
fore, to secure an appearance of completeness in your 
first day’s work, even if it should be roughly and quickly 
done. Look upon your sketches as merely a means 
to an end, not the end itself. Return again to make 
exhaustive sketches of detail on another canvas, or 
in your sketch-book, if you find it necessary, or if you 
consider the detail sufficiently interesting. 

It requires experience, however, to be able to select 
the broad facts which are so valuable in all pictorial 
representation. Appearances are so often at variance 
with our preconceived notions of things, and atmosphere 
is such an intangible thing, that the beginner might 
almost be excused for leaving it out. Yet its influence 
is the one thing which he must try to get at all costs when 
he is painting inthe open. Without it the most elaborate 
and painstaking record will appear unconvincing and 
dead. The impression of distance would be almost 
impossible if we neglected the softening influence of 
atmosphere ; and we should lose that delightful varia- 
tion of colour which makes the near trees in a picture 
an intricate mixture of nearly every colour on the pal- 
ette, while the same trees a mile distant are a sober patch 
of one delicate gray-green or faint blue. 

A student must watch very carefully not only the 
change in the form and size of an object due to dis- 
tance, but also the reduction of its tone value. and 
the gradual loss of positive colour according to its dis- 
tance from the spectator. Compare the colour of a 
clear sky overhead and at the horizon, and watch that 
beautiful gradation from intense blue to faint, warm 


gray. The distant hills, that appear so phantom-like, 
are probably covered with grass of the same colour as 
that at your feet, but between them and you there are 
some miles of dust-laden atmosphere ; hence the change 
in the picture. Near grass is painted with greens and 
yellows and browns, but the distant grass-covered hills 
you paint with a faint blue-gray. It might be well for 
a first exercise to select a view that would emphasise 
this point and give an opportunity for the study of this 
lesson in aerial perspective. In a bit of foreshore, with 
the receding headlands gradually dying off in the dis- 
tanee, note the farthest point—how faint it appears and 
how blue or gray in colour ; and as each succeeding bay 
brings a headland nearer, watch how the colours in- 
crease in number, in tone, and in hue. Another similar 
instance would be a roadway in which there are a few 
trees at well-defined intervals apart; and there are 
many other examples which will afford excellent chances 
for the study of this valuable and useful principle. All 
the details which go to make up the picture are affected 
in the same way, but the colours of the different objects 
are generally so varied that it becomes a task which 
requires the keenest vision and acute power of com- 
parison to be able to give each and all their due, and 
still keep the effect of unity and completeness in the 
sketch. 

We assume that the student is able to draw the scene 
before him, and merely remind him of the advice given 
in the previous number relative to planning and setting 
out. Let us suppose that you are now ready to begin 
the painting of a sketch similar to No. 3—‘* The bay 
at Scarboro’.” 

Set out a simple arrangement of colours on your 
palette. Do not be tempted to use fancy or gaudy 
tints. Put out black and white, two blues, two reds, 
two yellows, a brown, and a green. This should be 
ample, and will certainly be far more reliable than a 
palette which is overstocked. 

Mix a gray tint, as near as you can to match the sky 
in the distance. This will be a key to your colour, for 
this represents the atmosphere and the light which 
shines on the greater part of your landscape. Paint in 
the sky, and quickly dash in the cloud effect, if there is 
one. You then put in the tone and general tints of the 
far-away rock, a gentle contrast with the colour of the 
sky. Then paint the sea and middle distance, and 
gradually approach the foreground. Remember that 
the character of all colours in the distance is their 
paleness and tendency to merge and lose themselves in 
a haziness of gray. The influence of this gray must be 
less and less as you approach the near sky and the near 
foreground, where you generally find opportunities to 
use pure colours. The contrasts are stronger, and many 
more tints are apparent. 

Beware of overdoing the use of white in all your 
mixtures. This is the reason for the chalky and bilious 
appearance of many first efforts. When you have got 
the whole of your canvas covered, the general effect 
should be complete, and you now stop to compare your 
work with the original. Although there may be little 
or no detail in your work at this stage, everything should 
take its appointed place. The sea and sky should 
appear to recede towards the horizon, and the appear- 
ance of distance should be quite evident between the 
near cliff and the far-away rock. You now proceed 
to paint in detail. Do not paint the distance 
without .comparing its character with similar things 
near at hand. You will then be able to keep it more 
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at its proper value in the picture. In the same way, 
observe that the character of the near detail is far 
more decided in contrast, more intricate, and altogether 
more evident in the foreground, and must be painted 
in a totally different manner. Sharp colour contrasts are 
necessary. The touches must be decided and crisp, 
and each brushmark should have character in it ex- 
pressive of foliage, grass, rocks, or whatever occupies 
the foreground of your sketch. Sit well away from 
your work at this stage, for there is a danger of losing 
the breadth of the masses, and thus spoiling. the relation 
of the various parts of the picture. 

A small, good sable brush may be used for these final 
touches, and the brush should be fully loaded with 
paint, so that each touch stands solid and well relieved 
against the underworking of your first painting. Do 
not get into the habit of using small brushes for your 
general work. Flat hog-hair brushes, from Nos. 3 or 
4 to 12, are very useful for sketching, and I find the 
most convenient size of canvas or board is fourteen 


inches by ten, or some size near to that. Remember 
that the brush is a drawing instrument, and brush- 
marks are very valuable in suggesting the modelling and 
textures of the various surfaces. Scribble in your gen- 
eral lines with pencil or charcoal, but the real drawing 
is done with the brush. 

If your colour-box is not provided with accommoda- 
tion for carrying the wet sketch, see that you carry 
two canvases separated by four double-pointed pins. 

When you have got indoors with your work, it is 
well to look over it while the impression is still fresh 
in your memory. A few judicious touches at such a 
time may enhance its value very much. It is not ad- 
visable to work up sketches after any length of time 
has elapsed. A much better plan would be to begin 
the whole thing over again, keeping your sketch as 
model. Clean your palette and brushes immediately 
after you have finished work. Prepare for the next 
effort, and keep pegging away at it. Success is never 
denied to well-directed effort and perseverance. 


NEEDLECRAFT FOR PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


BY ANN MACBETH AND MARGARET SWANSON, 


PART IIL. 


girl enters her thirteenth year, on 
of womanhood, she is restless— 


OW when the 
the threshold 


ready for direction through her abundance of energy, 
ready for worship through her abundance of emotion. 
lies the germ of all 


Here, then, invention, and here 





DIAGRAM 20. 





INSTRUCTRESSES AT THE GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART. 


precisely stands the teacher with the responsibility of 
director. 

Observing these qualities in the girl of thirteen, we 
discover that a barren mass of actuality, like a night- 
dress measured out microscopically by a complicated 
system of drafting, fails to direct her mind to those 
ends of constant observation necessary for developing 
many ideas from the one type. 

It is thus obvious that the restlessness of the growing 
life means constant experiment and observation. But 
the observation must be truthful). Therefore, if the 
ruthlessness of this mental toil becomes a habit of life 
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DIAGRAM 21. 


with our girls, the hand and eye training acquired by the 
needle will not merely have given her the power to 
recognise a correctly cut garment, but it will have 
strengthened her intellectual capacity. : 
Diagrams 20, 21, 22, 23 are merely expansions and 
modifications of a type. Circular 719: “In cutting 
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out, a study of first principles will prevent a multiplica- 
tion of teaching. Por example, there is no need to 
give separate patterns for a nightdress, an overall, and 
a blouse. The girl who has intelligently learnt one of 
these should be able to make up any variation of the 
other two.” 

We take Diagram 20 as a type of this. The garment 
must bear a certain relation to the human form, and 
conform to certain definite rules of measurement, as 
we explained in the last number. 

The long seams should be machined, while the finish- 
ing of sleeves, wristbands, yokes, neckbands, together 
with the front, back, and side openings, should naturally 
be completed by hand ; and it should be complemented 
by the eye in making beautiful the ordinary and neces- 
sary lines of construction. It should be noticed how 
the neck of the nightdress is both mitred and decorated 
at the same time by chain-stitching. 

In heavy material, such as flannel, wincey, nun’s 
veiling, etc., the fullness may be pleated into the yoke, 
shoulder, and wristband. On the other hand, in long- 
cloth, nainsook, etc., the fullness ought to be gathered 
or gauged. 

In Diagram 21 gussets are introduced, double or 
single, as the material requires strength or elasticity. 





DiaGramM 24a. 


(Here we may state that in a good deal of independ- 
ent experimental work the trickiness of the gusset has 
appealed to the imagination of the girls, and they have 
brought small bags, boys’ coats, babies’ pinafores, and 
small hoods with gussets, placed most ingeniously and 
with due regard to the utilitarian point of view.) 

The diagram dealing with the various methods of 
sewing on buttons shows also the method of neatly 
buttonholing hooks and eyes. 

Diagrams 22 and 23 are modifications of a type, 
and clearly show that once this is intelligently learned, 
“every member of the class need not be doing exactly 
the same work.” Diagram 24 introduces a further 
modification of the main types to the needs of the 
child. 

As a pinafore it is suitable for a child of five to six 
years of age, and with sleeves inserted it may do as a 
type for a dress for girls from five to fifteen years. 

The seams may be finished by a piping, machined or 


hand-sewn ; and if the piping, tacking, herring-boning, 
and other decoration be of contrasting colour to the 
material, and be chosen by the girls themselves, this 
exercise is stimulating and, of course, popular. 

Patching, mending, darning call for some special atten- 
tion, and we find by our gradual grading that the girl 
has discovered for herself the art—that is, that all 
repairing should be done in as unobtrusive a manner 
as possible, with the strength required. 

Page 21 shows (No. 1) a baby’s cap, the circular 
crown of which may be inserted exactly as a flannel 
patch on a flannel garment, or may be seamed-in as in 
the diagram. The strips forming the main part should 
have the raw edges joined or darned by fish-bone stitch. 
Thus out of oddments is constructed a pretty and com- 
fortable baby’s bonnet by means of patching and darning. 

The long white lawn strings may be machined and 
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gauged neatly to the bonnet, with the ends of the strings 
open-hemmed. 

No. 2 isa child’s pinafore in blue cotton, with a round 
yoke decorated with eyelet holes and chain-stitching, and 
piped with white. Diagram 22 shows an overall cut in 
one piece, with added hems and yoke of another colour. 
This shape is unusually convenient for washing; it 


buttons at the sides, and will iron out quite flat. The 
yoke is decorated with simple lines of tacking. No. 3 


shows a child’s dress with open sleeves, to be worn 
over an under-bodice. It is decorated with bands em- 
broidered with square and round spots and piped. 
No. 4 is a suggestion for a simple exercise where draw- 
ing may be introduced. The shape of the leaf may 
be cut out in stout paper, and marked on the material 
by pencilling round. The lines may be marked on with 
a ruler, and darned and chain-stitched with coloured 
wool or cotton. 


(To be continued.) 


Cycuists touring in Switzerland, the Tyrol, and Italian Lake district should take with them 


Nelson’s profile road book. 


It will be invaluable. 
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ART AND THE BOOK. 


BY W. E, SPARKES, 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS—(Continued). 


HE beautiful Durham Book* was for a long time 
venerated by the monks of Holy Island and 
Durham. They pointed it out to visitors from far lands 
as their most precious possession ; and it is impossible 
to read indifferently the record handed down from one 
generation to another of that great day when their 
noble Book was lost and found again. In the British 
Museum there is a manuscript dating from the twelfth 
century (a copy of an earlier manuscript once kept in 
Durham but now lost), in which the monk Simeon tells 
of this loss and recovery of the Gospels written in honour 
of St. Cuthbert. 

His story runs that during an invasion of the Danes 
(875-883) the monks of Holy Island fled with the body 
of St. Cuthbert and endeavoured to reach Ireland. A 
storm drove them back. In the midst of the tumult 
and wild tossing, “a copy of the Gospels, adorned with 
gold and precious stones, fell overboard and sank into 
the depths of the sea.”” The manuscript describes the 
grief of the monks, and their exceeding joy when, 
searching along the shores, they found the book un- 
injured ; “for the loss of that book had afflicted them 
with the most profound grief.” 

This is the very Durham Book preserved so long in 
Durham Cathedral, and now in the British Museum—a 
strange, eventful history indeed ! 

And while these monks were harassed in the north, 
King Alfred was fighting desperately in the south— 
Alfred, the lover of books, the writer and translator, the 
man who brought the most learned scholars from the 
Continent, who encouraged learning, and whose earliest 
gift had been a book. We may be sure that fine manu- 
scripts, beautifully decorated with illuminations, were 
not unknown in England, although the remains are so 
scanty. For ever since the day when os goon landed 
on the coast of Kent in 596 England had been in con- 
stant touch with all the great centres, such as Rome 
and Constantinople, from which fine books were sent 
as the most precious gifts to foreign abbots, nobles, 
and kings. 

Constantinople (or Byzantium) in Alfred’s days was 
a city of rich magnificence, noted for its lavish display. 
Burnt down in the sixth century, it had been rebuilt 
by Justinian, who seemed determined to make it the 
wonder of the world. Placed as it was on the highway 
to the East, its inhabitants had long been accustomed 
to Persian and Indian arts, to silks, mosaics, gold and 
silver work, and fine Eastern writings. No wonder 
that when Justinian (526-564) set his scribes to copy 
the Gospels, they, unconsciously perhaps, beautified 
their pages with motives borrowed from jewelry, gold- 
smith’s work, and, particularly, from the gorgeous io 
rations which Justinian had added to the eleven hand- 
some churches he had built in the new city, one of 
which, Saint Sophia, now a mosque, still retains much 
of this early magnificence. 

It became the fashion among the Byzantine scribes to 
use the brightest colours and to lighten up the page 
with gold-leaf, and, naturally enough, to copy the 
peculiar ornamentation they found on all hands; an 
ornamentation which strove above everything else to 





* See last month’s Practical Teacher. 


be Christian in intent—that is to say, to use mysterious 
symbols which had a hidden meaning. ee 

Such magnificence quickly affected the writing in 
every country. These masterpieces from Byzantium 
found their way to England, where the scribes had 
already become noted for their skill. English writers 
were famous for their clearness, breadth, simplicity, and 
humour—a humour breaking out unexpectedly at times 
even in the most sacred books. Yet even English 
monks could not escape the witchery of these gorgeous 
Byzantine manuscripts ; and so, as will be pointed out, 
whilst they retained certain homely traces, the manu- 
scripts were largely influenced by the rich books coming 
from the east of Europe. 

Of course there were other influences at work. Charle- 
magne, that soldier and Christian missionary (though 
he carried his teaching at the point of his sword), was 
also a scholar. He welcomed scholars from Rome and 
Byzantium, and the manuscripts written under his pro- 
tection had characteristics made up from these various 
sources. He lived within a few years of King Alfred. 

In fact—just as in all the arts—illuminated writing 
is very flexible. It bends under every influence ; it 
takes colour and form from the other arts about it— 
painting, architecture, sculpture, and so on; and even 
the mental attitude of the time in which it is produced 
is unconsciously recorded. 

So that, in examining the beautiful manuscripts that 
are still stored in our museums, we shall read a whole 
history into every page. The scribes in Winchester 
and St. Albans were particularly noted for their fine 
English work, produced under King Alfred’s protec- 
tion and encouragement; and for many years after- 
wards the monks sent their beautiful manuscripts to 
European courts, receiving in return the latest products 
from Germany, France, Italy, or Byzantium. 

The interesting thing to be noticed is that, though 
there was this vigorous interplay of influences, each 
country gradually separated itself out from its fellows, 
until German, French, Italian, and English manuscripts 
had their own peculiarities, which sharply mark them 
off from each other; and yet, in spite of all, there 
are strong family likenesses which point to a common 
origin. 

Let us examine first a page from a Gospel written at 
Winchester about the beginning of the tenth century, 
and therefore differing very little, if at all, from the 
style of the manuscripts collected by King Alfred, or 
sent by him to the courts and royal abbeys on the 
Continent. 


A Pace (BEGINNING oF Str. LuKr’s GosPEL) FROM AN 
Enoiish Manuscript, Earty Tenta Century. 


Even as reproduced here, in dull black and white, the 
charming simplicity of the design must appeal instantly 
to any one with a feeling for decoration. The severe 
border, broken up at regular intervals by restrained 
rosettes, acts as an admirable foil to the figure seated 
within. One feels at once that the artist-writer knew 
how valuable the empty spaces are between this figure 
and the border—a happy knowledge that would come 
largely from artistic feeling rather than from set rules 
to be learnt in the cloister, though it is true the Byzantine 




















































illuminators about this time and onwards were tied 
down hand and foot by directions issued from the 
Church; so that each evangelist had his proper colour 
and attributes, and it was more than an artist dare to 
paint him otherwise. 
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as an illumination this is perhaps the most important 
point, there are other interests to be considered. Apart 
from its craftsmanship, one has to examine its origins. 
English manuscripts were peculiarly notable for their 
freedom, simplicity, and grace of line; and yet, curi- 








ENGLISH ILLUMINATION: BEGINNING OF St. LuKE’s GospEL (TENTH CENTURY). 


The monks in the seriptorium of Winchester were under 
no such strict rule, yet they followed the Byzantine 
directions pretty closely. This beautiful page, with its 


magnificent freedom of penmanship (look, for instance, 
at the flowing drapery, the precision and grace of each 
line), is enlivened by the brightest colours ; but though 





ously enough, the figures of men and angels drawn by 
these monks were marvellously out of shape—their feet 
and hands tremendous, ill-shapen, and only decoratively 
suggestive of extremities. The figures themselves were 
long and generally hunchbacked; and the facial ex- 
pressions were, to put it mildly, exaggerated. And yet, 
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with it all, the English scribes had a remarkable power 
of grouping these figures and putting them in action. 
Gradually under foreign influence these mistakes dis- 
appeared, but the unmistakably English hands and feet 
are to be seen in this Winchester page. 


ByZANTINE INFLUENCE SHOWN IN THIS ENGLISH 
ILLUMINATION. 


I mentioned above that the Eastern (Greek) Church 
laid down its laws to be followed by Byzantine artists. 
One was that art should be symbolic rather than literal. 
For this reason the evangelists were often represented 
in image—St. Matthew as an angel, St. Mark as a lion, 
St. Luke as an ox, and St. John as an eagle—forms 
which, of course, are still used in modern art. 

In this Winchester page, St. Luke sits writing his 
Gospel, while his symbol, the winged ox, flies overhead, 
bearing his m e in the form of a book. Both St. 
Luke and the symbol bear the nimbus, or head glory, as 
distinct from the body-glory, in the form of a fish, which 
was afterwards so common in representations of our 
Lord. It is maintained by some writers that the tre- 
foil and quatrefoil windows in Gothic churches have a 
symbolic meaning derived from Byzantine art. If their 
reading is correct, the squares and quatrefoils at the 
corners and in the middle of the border of this beautiful 
page stand for the four evangelists, with the circle in 
the centre as a symbol of Christ. Such representations 
were used in early Byzantine art, and it may well be 
that by the tenth century the symbolic meaning of 
much of the decoration had become lost or merged into 
the merely ornamental. 

For instance, the curious but graceful floral forms 
that spring from these “rosettes” in the border are 
thought to represent, in some cases lilies, in others vine- 
leaves. They are very characteristic of the illuminated 
pages of this time (tenth to eleventh century). Lilies 
(“ the lily of the valley ’’), roses (“ the rose of Sharon’), 
and vines (“I am the vine, and ye are the branches ”’) 
were early used as symbols of Christ; and we may 
well have in these graceful decorations such symbols 
gradually reduced to ornament. 

The Greek Church (Byzantine) aimed at developing 
an art that should not be pagan. She therefore modified 
Greek and Roman ornament, until one finds a difficulty 
in tracing the origin. Yet, as no nation or Church or 
body of artists can invent a brand-new form of art, 
however much they may strive to slough themselves of 
the existing art that surrounds them like a skin, patience 
will always see the marks left by the preceding forms. 
The neat border between the “ rosettes” is plainly a 
descendant from classical ornament; though, as in all 
Byzantine art, a novel rendering of ancient forms 
results almost in a new thing. 

As time wore on, the Byzantine artists and sculptors 
got further and further from Greek and Roman ideals. 
They began to clothe their figures with heavy and rich 
drapery, gorgeously decorated in colours; grace and 
easy movement gave way to a stiff formality—at first 
not without dignity, but later, by endless repetitions, 
became wooden and lifeless to a degree. 

By the tenth century this formality had not yet been 
reached, but the love of heavy drapery was beginning 
to show. Constantinople was noted for its skill in all 
the crafts, and among these for its carvings in ivory. 
These were really very much like the ancient Roman 
carved portraits of consuls and notable men—though, of 





course, additions and changes were made, under the 
orders of the Church, when these carvings in ivory 
represented the evangelists and apostles. 

At once the ivory-carver would find his art repro- 
duced in another form by the scribe. The illuminated 
manuscripts (such as this from Winchester) often contain 
copies of such carvings reduced to line and colour. In 
this particular drawing the drapery hangs gracefully, 
suggesting the form within, for Byzantine rules had 
not yet brought about the stiffness and formality which 
in after days (to the present day, indeed, in the Russian 
Church) became the rule. 

With all their marvellous skill in craftsmanship, in- 
cluding drawing and writing, the Byzantine artists had 
no knowledge of perspective. St. Luke’s writing-desk 
in the picture slopes at an alarming angle; the book 
is turned so that it would be impossible for the evan- 
gelist to write ; and the stool under his foot is not even 
— It is interesting to note that many details 
of lost art are often to be gathered from illuminations. 
Most probably this reading-desk is a copy from some 
real desk that existed at Winchester, or was copied by 
the artist-writer from another European manuscript. 
This has been so far accepted that a later school of 
French illuminators are known as belonging to the 
“ stained-glass ” period, their paintings being evidently 
copied from or inspired by the coloured glass windows 
so freely used in French cathedrals of that day. 


A PaGE FROM AN ENGLISH PSALTER OF THE ELEVENTH 
CENTURY. 


This delightful example of English work, though 
written perhaps a hundred years after the Winchester 
example given above, still shows the influence of Byzan- 
tine art, modified by time and usage, yet with its family 
history plainly to be read. 

Quite apart from its details, one is struck by the ex- 
tremely handsome effect of the border and the initial 
letter. They harmonise so happily and with such a 
rich sense of decoration that these alone make a fine 

icture. And to this, one must add the graceful letter- 
ing, varied with the utmost skill, so as to carry out the 
feeling for broken variety so admirably suggested in 
the border. Here are letters varying in thickness, 
colour, and spacing, all written by a master*hand, with 
contractions and spreadings to suit the exigencies as 
much of taste as of space. Yet in plan it is singularly 
like the earlier Winchester page. It has circles for 
** rosettes ’’ at the corners; and where in the earlier 
illumination there are other “ rosettes’ in the middle 
of each side, the same steadying principle is accom- 

lished in the present example by causing the border- 
ing ribbon to swell towards these centre points—a most 
happy, original, and graceful device. 

Perhaps before going further it is as well to point out 
that this page is the commencement of Psalm 652 (in 
the Psalter). The words, Quid gloriaris in malitia qui 
potens es in iniquitate (Why boastest thou in evil, thou 
who art powerful in wickedness), are strangely con- 
tracted, the dash through the letter L indicating this. 
Fortunately a later English scribe has given a literal 
translation in a “ gloss” above the words. 

I mention this because in later manuscripts the con- 
tractions were very numerous ; and, strangely enough, 
the first printed books from Latin manuscripts contain 
similar contractions—one of the many likenesses be- 
tween the printed and the written page, maintained for 








many years by those who refused to see in the printed 
book more than a mere necessity squeezed out by the 
rush of the age. 

A closer examination into the ornament shows that 
the Byzantine “ vine leaves” are still used. They curl 
and cling in the most delightful manner, picking up the 
border with their edges, or harking back to complete 
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upon the ancient Greek and Roman artists, for this 
fine border is only a modification of the “ scroll border ”’ 
so common in classic carved ornament. 

This border is especially fine. The scrolls interlace 
so gracefully, and there is so much variety in their size 
and sweep, that one recognises in the craftsmanship 
not merely an astonishingly clever workman, but a man 
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ENGLISH PSALTER (ELEVENTH CENTURY). 


a scroll. In the}tail of the Q bunches of grapes may 
be seen, but the very incongruity of their position— 
forming the tail-end of a dragon—is proof that the 
symbolical character has long ago given place to the 
ornamental. 

And, again, it is to be noted that the Byzantine 
scribes had,still to depend for their ideas ultimately 





full of artistic feeling. It is a pleasure to follow the 
line from the centre of each border and to note with 
what triumphant ease the scribe disposes of the many 
difficulties encountered in these progressing and re- 
turning main lines, with their out-springing leaves, all 
of which have to be satisfactorily placed. 

The dragons that we saw in the early Durham Book 
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here reappear, so persistent are these ornamental types. 
Two may be seen, with legs and wings complete, filling 
up the Q with most graceful lines—so graceful that one 
does not at first recognise them for what they are ; 
and a third dragon, caught by the neck in a peculiarly 
humorous fashion, happily completes the letter. It 
may be that as the psalm reproaches the evil, tyran- 
nous man, boasting in his riches and destined to 
destruction, the monkish scribe may have had a reason 
for ornamenting his page with contorted and en- 
trapped dragons—which, of course, were symbolical of 
Satan and his followers. But as English scribes had 
no compunct‘on in introducing quite comic creatures 
crawling along the edges of the sacred writings, one 


is not safe in reading a parable too readily into these 
details. 

In these two fine pages, from the tenth and eleventh 
centuries respectively, English illumination is seen to 
have been a very fine art. Happy spacing, colour, 
suitability, and beauty of lettering are all alike evi- 
dently the outcome of a well-founded tradition, handed 
down from one generation of monks to another. As 
time wore on, laymen were called in to assist, and 
finally to undertake the whole work, for illuminated 
manuscripts were among the choicest possessions of the 
richest and most learned. The Norman Conquest altered 
the English style, but for a long while English scribes 
were noted for their penmanship and general skill. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR CONSTRUCTIVE WORK IN CONNECTION 
WITH OBJECT LESSONS. 


BY FELIX T. KINGSTON, BARRY. 


C= of the drawbacks of manual work as at present 
organised in boys’ and girls’ schools is its lack 
of proper connection with the other parts of the cur- 
riculum. 
The tendency has been to confine the exercises to a 
set scheme, ofttimes rigidly followed from start to finish 


With this end in view a few suggestions are here 
offered in the direction of providing suitable materia] 
for the handwork lesson. For instance, the drawings, 
etc., given this month suggest simple models from which 
a choice may be made to accompany a lesson on the 
bee. 





without varying even a dimension; to say nothing of 
adding, omitting, or adapting any of the exercises to 
changing circumstances. 

Strictly speaking, it is impossible to prepare a scheme 
which shall suit all classes or all schools; such scheme 


The exercises are manifestly of unequal difficulty, and 
the selection of a suitable one depends partly on the 
age of the pupils, on their proficiency in drawing, and 
on the kind of material used—whether paper, card- 
board, or wood. Further, the choice of a model must 
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can supply, at best, only a general guide to the prin- 
ciples on which manual work must be based. The actual 
models a perfect course contains should depend almost 
entirely on the character of the other lessons, so that 
the handwork may be interwoven with the general 
curriculum, and not occupy a position of isolation. 
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be strictly subordinated to the aim of the object lesson— 
to the leading thought which the teacher has been seek- 
ing to impress. The study of the bee is not under- 
taken in order to provide a place for introducing into 
the handwork scheme the construction of, say, the hive - 
but rather, where the central ideas underlying the 
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week’s observations of the bee are its gregarious in- 
stincts, its need of a large house, and man’s kindness 
to the creature in providing a dwelling, the making of 
the hive will be appropriate. Or, again, if children’s 
observations are directed to laying stress on the bee’s 











industry and its beneficent provision of honey for man, 
the comb-box or honey-cell will be the more fitting to 
i} associate with the object lesson. 
i It will be much better to get pupils to help in supply- 
ing de of models from observation of actual speci- 
mens. hee example, in lieu of adopting either of the 
two specimen hives given herewith, let 
pupils observe one which they know of, 
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show where the cardboard is to be cut right through ; 
the dotted lines represent parts to be scored—that is, 
half-cut. Remove all parts which are shaded; apply 
glue (seccotine) where indicated. 

Fig. 1 is a simple development for the comb-box. 











Figs. 24 and 26 give alternative methods of construct- 
ing the honey-cell, Fig. 2a being the easier. 

Fig. 2c, a number of prisms placed together to repre- 
sent the honeycomb. 

Fig. 3a, the square hive. 


The figure may be simpli- 
fied by omitting the base. 








noting its exact size and shape, and de- 
veloping their own drawings. If the 
class can construct it roughly to scale, 
so much the better. 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat 
therefore that all designs and measure- 
ments are strictly meant to be only sug- 
gestive. 

For general instructions in making up 
the models the reader is referred to 
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previous issues of the Practical Teacher. 
The difficulties of the exercises will 
vary with the material used. Young 
| children will use cartonne paper, older 
| children (say of Standards [V. and V.) 
cardboard, the models in the latter case 
to be subsequently ornamented with 
binding cloth or with fancy covering 
papers. For example, the comb-box 
(Fig. 1) will suit children of eight or 
nine years if constructed in thick paper; ten or 
eleven years if cardboard is the medium; while 
pupils of twelve may make the object in wood, if 
convenient. 
Notes on the Figures.—The thick lines of the drawings 
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Fig. 2h. 
Fig. 3b, the roof of the hive. 
Fig. 3c, drawing for the wall of the round hive. Note 


that it is necessary to cut away parts of the flap to which 
the roof is to be fastened. 
Fig. 3d, roof of circular hive. 
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DRAWING IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS, DENVER, COLORADO. 


BY CHARLES M. CARTER. 


Part I. 


[= the limited space accorded this subject it will not 

be possible to make a complete presentation of the 
many features related to drawing in the public high 
schools of Denver. It should be understood therefore 
that attention is directed particularly to a limited 
number. 

The work naturally is divided into two classes—that 
relating to the manual training high school, and that re- 
lating to the ordinary high school. The subjects studied 
are in general the same, each individual course being 
adapted to the icular school. Broadly stated, there 
are three main divisions of study, related to instrumental 
drawing, freehand drawing, and design. More attention is 
given to drawing in the manual training high school than 
in the ordinary high school. In the latter the course 
extends over four years, the last being optional. Lessons 
occupy per week two periods of forty-five minutes each. 

The instrumental work of the manual training schools 
in the elementary section is related to instruction and 
practice in the use of instruments, the construction of 
geometric problems, and elementary orthographic pro- 
jection, fh considers problems related to points, lines, 

lanes, and solids bounded by plane and curved sur- 
aces, also intersections and developments of solids. 

Following orthographic projection, the study of iso- 
metric drawing corzpletes preparation for the considera- 
tion of elementary working drawings. The work is 
made as practical as possible by having in mind drafting- 
room methods relating to such things as filing tracings, and 
the relation of the drafting-room to the other parts of an 
engineering establishment. Pupils are taught to make 
from the object figured freehand sketches from which 
subsequently are made accurate instrumental drawings. 
Tracing and blue printing are taught, and much attention 
is given to good freehand lettering. 

Advanced machine drawing considers complete de- 
tails and assembled drawings of machines in the shops, 
also the study and design of gear-teeth. 

The instrumental work of the ordinary high schools 
is similar to the foregoing, but much more condensed. 
The tendency is to give istrumental work less promi- 


nence. Plate I., Fig. 1, shows the character of a sheet of 
orthographic projection. It is given as “ intersection 
of square flues” rather than of two oblong prisms, 
thus ieading pupils to see at once the practical applica- 
tion of orthographic projection. In order to her 
condense work, geometric problems have not been con- 
sidered, except as their use becomes necessary in ortho- 
graphic projection or working drawings. The advanced 
work of the ordinary high school is sometimes in the 
direction of building construction, at others of machine 
drawing. One school, for instance, has models of the 
parts of a horizontal steam-engine, of which pupils 
make figured freehand drawings from measurement, 
followed by accurate mechanical drawings (Fig. 2, 
Plate I.). 

Instrumenta! drawing is also developed in the direction 
of isometric drawing, a very useful sheet being the 
representation of the pupils’ drawing-board, on which 
are placed various simple models (Fig. 1, Plate II.). 
All measurements are taken from the objects. 

Realising that pupils may at some time have occasion 
to represent articles of furniture, we give them an exer- 
cise in drawing three views of the drawing-table (Fig. 2, 
Plate II.), at which they are working, the dimensions, 
of course, being taken directly from the table. Other 
exercises of a similar character are given as time permits. 

Sometimes more advanced work involves making 
architectural drawings. 

Freehand drawing is regarded as an important element 
in developing the power of observation, and of exer- 
cising the reasoning faculties in judging appearances, 
and in cultivating an appreviation of the beauties of 
Nature and art. In most of the schools the regulation 
course in freehand drawing is supplemented by illus- 
trated talks on painting and sculpture. Thus many 
famous pictures and statues are analysed, imparting 
ideas of the essential elements of art. In them pupils 
see applications of truths concerning form, light, and 
shade, etc., which are developed in their personal 
study. 

The courses of study call for outlines and light and 
shade, and employ a variety of mediums, embracing 
pencil, charcoal, chalks, water colours, etc. Charcoal 
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Fig. 3. 


is the favourite medium, and large drawings are pre- 
ferred to small. Fig. 1, Plate III., for instance, is four- 
teen inches high. This vase is one of many made 
specially for one of the schools, after drawings of the 
director of art. The collection embraces also many 
large Mexican vases ; and in addition to ordinary plaster 
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casts, we have original portions of the World’s Fair 
buildings from Chicago. Plate IV. is from the Fisheries 
building. Figs. 2, 3, and 4, Plate III., are from plaster 
casts, and represent the more elementary work. Per- 
haps more than ordinary attention is given to the 
careful study of “ values.” 
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COLOUR STUDIES OF SHELLS. 


T= almost universal introduction of colour—by pig- 

ments or pastels—in schemes of drawing has, without 
doubt, been of inestimable value both from an educa- 
tional and an artistic standpoint. Not only does it 
satisfy the child’s innate love of colour, but it enables 
a far more complete representation to be made both of 
natural forms and objects. From the many congratu- 
latory letters we have received, we know that our colour 
pages have been of great service in stimulating this 
section of school drawing. The page opposite provides 
some excellent suggestions. Shells are particularly suit- 
able for school work. They are good in shape, often 


excellent in colour, very durable, and can be obtained 
in great abundance. 

Simple treatment is shown here. A wash giving the 
general colour and tone is first put over the shell, after 
a very careful drawing has been made. The markings 
are then carefully added, directly with the brush. 
Painstaking and accurate observation is necessary to 
get good representations of shells. We hope these 
illustrations may give suggestions for some good con- 
tributions to the “Honours Page.” While teachers 
and scholars are at the seaside, abundance of good 
material for study can be obtained. 








THE FUTURE OF HANDWORK. 


LECTURE BY H. HOLMAN, ESQ., M.A. 


MEETING of the Educational Handwork Associa- 
4 tion (London Branch) was held at the Royal 
Society of Arts on Saturday, May 28. The chair was 
taken by the president, Dr. Kimmins, M.A. The lec- 
turer remarked that he wanted to have a little talk on 
the subject of handwork, rather than to deliver a formal 
lecture. He thought it was a critical moment in the 
history of educational handwork, a subject which was 
now being weighed in the balance. There was the im- 
portant conference of the London County Council, now 
sitting, which was dealing with handwork in the ele- 
mentary school. There was also the recent circular of 
the Education Department to secondary schools, and 
they might expect the important Report drawn up by 
the Education Department to be published in a few 
days. Matters were at present in the melting-pot. 
The question was, “ What should be the share of 
handwork teachers in the proposed reorganisation of 
their work ?” 

He would like to arrange his remarks on handwork 
under four headings :— 

1. Its Probable Place in the General Scheme of Education. 
—He would first ask, “ What is handwork?” Some 
authorities said that it was not a subject but a method 
of instruction. He differed from that opinion. What 
was a “subject of instruction”? He thought it was 
one which had (1) subject matter peculiar to itself ; 
(2) its own time on the school time-table ; (3) its own 
syllabus, which should be arranged on progressive steps. 
Of course all knowledge overlapped ; every educational 
subject was interdependent with other subjects. They 
must not confuse the means of instruction with the 
method of instruction. The means were the materials 
or instruments which it was convenient to use. Method 
was the plan of using the means. If the matter were 
oe goes considered, it would be seen that handwork 

ad its own special material, time, and syllabus, and 
he therefore considered it most naturally to be a subject 
of instruction. 

Of course, when teaching handwork of any kind, you 
could deal with it in an empirical or rule-of-thumb way, 
or you could use the deductive or employ the inductive 
method. But let them look matters plainly in the face, 
and be careful not to play with phrases. 

These were the claims of handwork when properly 


understood :— 


(1.) It produced direct and constant activity of the 
brain, ae it certainly was true that the production of 
brain activity fulfilled the highest function of education. 

(2.) It involved direct and constant use of the con- 
structive powers. There was observation—making a 
sketch ; there was analysis—pulling a thing to pieces ; 
there was synthesis—given the parts, to put them to- 
gether again. 

(3.) It was also pre-eminent as a subject of education 
in that it had a direct and constant connection with 
the lives of the pupils. 

He contended that it not only had a necessary place 
in any scheme of education, but that it had a pre- 
eminent place in any well-considered scheme. It was, 
in his opinion, the foundation of all other educational 
work. Why, even a poor teacher (and there were poor 
teachers as well as good ones) could not help doing 
good work in handwork, because the subject matter 
was controlling the class, and not the teacher. Hand- 
work, then, must grow naturally out of the activity 
of the scholar, and it must be the foundation for other 
school subjects, and was not to be tacked on to these 
for the purpose of correlation. It was not the educa- 
tional building, but it was the foundation of that build- 
ing; or, to put it another way, it was not so much 
the handmaiden of other subjects as the parent of them. 
We must deal with the concrete as well as the abstract 
in any scheme of education, but the concrete must come 
first. 

He believed in real correlation of school subjects, but 
nowadays there was much danger in forcing an un- 
natural correlation. Nothing was more mischievous at 
present than correlation gone mad. Correlation, to be 
of any educational value, should be obvious, easy, and 
natural. 

Handwork, in his opinion, ought to dominate all early 
instruction, and should have a prominent place through- 
out the school for all pupils, and not for a special few. 
Though this idea was supposed to be carried out in our 
infant schools, he could not help thinking that it was 
too often used as a pleasant means of teaching the 
three R’s. 

2. What Reorganisation is likely to be made ?—Every 
child must have more handwork, therefore more time 
must be given to it on the time-table. There must be 
careful gradation of work ; not all Standard I. children 
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were fit for the same work. He believed in special 
classification for all subjects. He thought the time had 
come for such classification. They must have the sim- 
plest possible time-table. He considered that in most 
schools there should be a junior section (Standards I. 
II., and IIT.) and a senior section (Standards IV., V., 
VI., and VII.). Most teachers recognised the decided 
break between Standards III. and IV. He could quite 
understand that in some handwork subjects, which 
were good in their way, the educational possibilities 
were very limited—such as embroidery for girls and 
strip woodwork for boys. But in other subjects—such 
as claywork, metalwork, and woodwork—he could see 
no limitations at all. They were infinite in their possi- 
bilities. He thought that every teacher should master 
the elements of handwork. For many years a specialist 
would be needed in every school, for the present head- 
teachers were not qualified to organise the handwork. 
The manual training teacher should advise the head- 
teacher and organise throughout, as well as do the 
actual teaching in the upper part of the school. He 
considered that the manual training teacher should be 
on the staff of the school. But it was a pertinent ques- 
tion to ask whether the handwork teachers were ready 
to be absorbed into the school staff. They had, of 
course, their own special qualifications, but was their 
general culture sufficient to warrant their inclusion in 
the staff? He was afraid not. It was well known that 
the main body of handwork teachers were drawn from 
the artisan class, though many of them he knew en- 
deavoured to improve their general academic qualifica- 
tions. A Bethe training teacher should know not one 
only, but five or six different subjects of handwork. 

3. How Handwork Teachers may need to Prepare for 
Changes.—It followed then that teachers of handwork 
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should at once proceed to make sure that their aca- 
demic foundations were broad and generous, so that 
their special knowledge might be most useful in school. 
He saw from the reports of examiners that the English 
subjects, and especially composition, were very weak. 
Also, strange to say, it was found that their drawing, 
other than the purely technical branches, was unsatis- 
factory. Then they shouid certainly study the prin- 
ciples and practice of teaching, and also a certain 
amount of psychology ; for a competent teacher should 
be able, like a doctor, to diagnose the complaint of the 
boy who is unable to do his work. 

4. The Part to be taken by Handwork Teachers in deter- 
mining the Nature and Extent of any Changes.—They ought 
to take an important part in any reorganisation scheme. 
They were well qualified to speak in the matter, and 
their views should be heard and seriously considered 
when plans for the future were being discussed. They 
knew their work, and they knew just where the shoe 
pinched. They had their opinions, and now was the 
time to speak out. It was better to talk now than to 
grumble after the plans were settled. He thought the 
Central Committee of the Handwork Associations should 
collect facts and schemes now in existence. There were, 
of course, several different schemes of handwork now 
in working order—the Sloyd scheme, the carpentry 
scheme, and the various schemes of individual teachers, 
who had complete freedom to follow their own ideas. 
Every branch should meet weekly, until all available 
information was collected. Then the Central Com- 
mittee should crystallise and amend the resolutions of 
the branches. He felt that this was the moment of a 
great crisis; they might now assist to initiate a great 
and vital educational reform. Great issues were in the 
making, and what they did they must do quickly. 


HONOURS PAGE. 


Ts awards this month have been given to Object 

Drawing, and the prizes go to :— 

1. Stanley Tregoning (13), Trewirgie Boys’ School, 
Redruth. 

2. William O'Neill (15), St. Mary’s College, Middles- 
boro’. 

3. Nora Ford (16), Notre Dame High School, Mount 
Pleasant, Liverpool. 

4. Herbert Seddon (12), Allanson Street Council School, 
St. Helens. 

5. Kathleen Gormley (16), Everton Valley Collegiate 
School, Liverpool. 

6. Thomas Robinson (13), Valley Road School, Sun- 
derland. 

7. Ernest N. Dearden (13), Earle Road Council School, 
Liverpool. 

Commended.—R. Hutcheon (14), Sudley Road Council 
School, Liverpool; Gordon Bennett (15), St. Mary’s 
College, Middlesboro’; Harold Orrey, Alfred Street 
Council School, Lincoln; H. F. Harper (13), Trewirgie 
Boys’ School, Redruth; Joseph Guy (12), Beith Acad- 


emy, Ayr; Nancy Capsticks (16), Everton Valley 
Collegiate School, Liverpool ; B. Palmer, Everton Valley 
Collegiate School, Liverpool ; Winifred Dean (13), Notre 
Dame High School, Liverpool; William L. Birch (13), 
St. Luke’s School, Kensington-on-Thames; F. Yelland 
(15), Higher Elementary School, Devonport ; H. Mathe- 
son (15), Higher Elementary School, Devonport; W. 
FE. Waitt (15), Wesleyan Boys’ School, Gillingham ; 
Hugh Toner (13), Newton Academy, Ayr. 


We should be glad now to see some outdoor sketches 
in black-and-white or colour. Interesting bits of archi- 
tecture—doorways, gateways, windows, bridges, barns, 
etc., and boats, carts, and farm implements generally— 
make excellent studies. 

The drawings may be sent at any time to J. Vaughan, 
7 Campside Crescent, Langside, Glasgow. 

IMPpoRTANT.—Drawings Must be packed flat, have the 
scholar’s name, age, and school address on the back, 
and be original and not copies. Competitors who fail 
to observe these simple conditions are disqualified. 
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Reading without Tears. 


A Teacher writes :—‘ The children are eager to learn to read since we have adopted your Royal Treasury Series.” 


THE ROYAL TREASURY 


OF STORY AND SONG. 


A New and Beautiful Series of School Readers, designed to form a Ladder to Literature. 
The dainty Marginal Illustrations are a specially attractive feature of this Series. 





| Specimen Royal 

| Illustration Treasury 

| from Introductory 
the Book. 





LIST OF THE SERIES. 





| Introductory Part. Golden Steps . . 8d. | Part III. The Hall of Heroes. .  . Is. 3d. ' 
Part 1. Doors of Gold . : ' . 0d. Part IV. Golden Gifts . , , . Is. 6d. 
| Part Il, Fairy Favours. ; ; ; Is. Part V. The Enchanted Garden. . Is. 6d. 

Part VI. Tales that are Told ; . Is. 6d. « 


In the Presss THE ROYAL TREASURY INFANT READER, 


which will form the most beautiful School Primer ever published. 





Send for Pamphlet describing this famous Series to 


THOMAS NELSON ®& SONS, 35 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








A TALE FOR THE STORY HOUR. 


THE MAGIC MARIGOLD: A FAIRY TALE OF 
IRELAND. 


BY MARIE BAYNE. 


NCE upon a time there lived in Ireland a princess 
named Fiongalla, and she was very beautiful. 
Many and many a prince wished to make her his wife. 

Yet the years went past, and she did not marry. 
Shall I tell you why? It was because the Wise Woman 
of the Mountains had cast a spell upon her. The Wise 
Woman was a witch, and she hated the beautiful girl. 

And the spell was this—that the prince who should 

Fiongalla must first sail across the sea and pluck 
for her a Magic Marigold which grew within the Great 
Stone Circle of the Kings. 

The Stone Circle was far away among the mountains, 
and no one except the Wise Woman knew how to get 
there. So the Princess lived alone in her castle, for no 
prince as yet had been able to break the spell. 

Many princes had tried to fetch the Magic Marigold. 
They got into the boat which lay moored upon, the 
shore, and went sailing away out of sight. Each was 
allowed a day and a night to perform his task, but 
at the end of that time the boat always came back 
empty. Poor Fiongalla could not think what had be- 
come of her lovers. 

At length, however, a very brave Prince came to 
Fiongalla’s castle. His name was Fergus, and as soon 
as he saw the Princess he wished to marry her. The 
very next day he asked her to be his wife. But to his 
surprise the Princess burst into tears. 

““ What is the matter, dear lady ? ” he cried. 
I offended you ?” 

“No, oh no!” she answered; “ but I pray you to 
go away.” 

“ Not unless I take you with me,” he declared. 

Then the Princess raised her tear-stained face, and 
told him about the heavy spell that lay upon her. 

“No prince who has sailed in yonder boat has ever 
come back,” she ended. “I do not know what has 
become of them, but I think they must all be dead. 
So now will you go away ?” 

“IT will go if you tell me you do not love me,” said 
Prince Fergus. 

But the Princess could not say that, for she did love 
him. So she blushed rosy red, at which the Prince 
laughed softly. 

“Then I must fetch the Magic Marigold,” he said ; 
and away he went. 

He found the boat moored to a rock, and was about 
to step into it when a silvery voice cried, “ Halt!” 
And what do you think the Prince saw then? Why, 
a neat little lady, not more than six inches in height, 
who stood between him and the boat, as if to bar his 
way. 

This little dame was dressed all in green, and her 
eyes flashed very brightly. 

“ Are you mad, O son of a king ? ” she asked. 

“No, but I am in love,” answered Fergus. 

“ Other men have loved Fiongalla,” said the Fairy ; 
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“but though they set out in this boat, they have never 
come back.” 

“I know it,” replied the Prince. ‘“ Yet I must fetch 
the Magic Marigold;” and he tried to brush gently 
past her. 

The Fairy smiled. 

“ Without our aid you are helpless, Prince,” she said. 
“* But we fairies love brave men.” 

Upon this she struck the rock lightly with her wand. 
It broke into atoms, and out from it leaped three little 
fairy men. 

The first of these was a queer little fellow, holding 
his right foot with his right hand; the second carried 
a silver bow and a sheaf of tiny arrows; while the 
cheeks of the third were puffed out, as if he were about 
to blow the petals from a dandelion clock. 

“ Tied-Foot, Sure-Aim, Sudden-Tempest,” said the 
Fairy Queen, “this Prince wishes to pluck the Magic 
Marigold. See that the Wise Woman of the Mountains 
hinders him not.” 

Then the three fairies bowed low before her. 

“The Wise Woman of the Mountains is strong,” they 
cried, “ but the Little Green Men are stronger ! ” 

““ Good!” said the Queen. “ Now go and prove it.” 
And with that she vanished. 

Prince Fergus rubbed his eyes; he could not think 
what had become of the Queen. But the three little 
men only laughed at his surprise, and Tied-Foot went 
hopping about like a giddy frog. 

* Why do you hold your foot in your hand ?”’ asked 
the Prince. 

“ Because I could not stop running unless I did so,” 
replied Tied-Foot. ‘“ Now, Bir Prince,” he added, “ it 
is time to embark.” So saying, he and Sure-Aim 
climbed into the boat with Fergus; but Sudden-Tem- 
pest remained behind on the shore. 

“ Why do you not come too ? ” asked the Prince. 

‘** Because my work is here,” replied the fairy. And 
all at once he puffed out his cheeks and blew such a 
mighty blast that in a moment the boat was blown 
over the sea to the farther shore. 

Here they found themselves in a wild and lonely land. 
Great mountains frowned above them, and swift rivers 
came foaming down their sides. 

“* Must we climb up there ? ” asked the Prince. 

** You must climb,” said the fairies. And to his dis- 
may they sat down on a stone, and refused to go any 
further. 

“ But I do not know the way,” said the Prince. 

“Then you must find it,” they answered. “ He who 
would pluck the Magic Marigold must go alone.” So 
the Prince turned from them and went his way. 

All day long he climbed those weary mountains, until 
he was lost to view in the mists at the top; but he 
looked in vain for the Great Stone Circle of the Kings. 

“T shall never find it!” he cried at last. “I shall 
die among the mountains, as those other princes died.” 

But just at that moment the mists cleared away; 
and, behold, he was quite close to the place he was 
seeking. 

There stood the Stones in a mighty circle. Each stone 
was five times as tall as a man; and in the midst of 
them bloomed the Magic Marigold. 
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Full of joy, Prince Fergus rushed forward and plucked 
the flower. But then he stopped short in terror—for, lo! 
at the foot of nearly every stone he saw a sleeping 
prince ! 

He noticed also that each prince’s hair was fastened 
to the ground with a strange gold pin. What could it 
mean? As he gazed and wondered, the Wise Woman 
came gliding towards him with a bowl of clear water 
in her hand. 

“* Drink, son of a king,” she cried ; “ you are hot and 
weary.” 

Prince Fergus was very tired. Without pausing to 
think, he seized the bowl and drank thirstily. And as 
he drank, a strange weakness crept over him; his eyes 
closed, and he too sank down on the grass—asleep ! 
But he kept fast hold of the Magic Marigold. 

Then the wicked Witch stooped down beside him, 
and, smiling cruelly, she fastened one of her sleeping- 
pins in his coal-black curls—which meant that, so long 
as it was there, he could not awake. 

Thus, you see, the Prince was helpless, had it not 
been for the Little Green Men. 

But Tied-Foot came hopping through the mists of 
the mountains, with little Bere Aim on his back; and, 
when they saw Fergus asleep in the Circle of the Kings, 
they laughed aloud. 

“The Wise Woman of the Mountains is strong,” they 
cried, “ but the Little Green Men are stronger ! ’ 

So saying, Sure-Aim strung his silver bow, and with 
one swift arrow shot the sleeping-pin clean out of Prince 
Fergus’s curls. 

At once the Prince started up, wide awake. 

“ Farewell, my Prince!” cried Sure-Aim. “ My 
brother will guide you home. I must remain and awake 
these other sleepers.” 

So they left Sure-Aim shooting the pins of sleep from 
the other princes’ hair ; while they two fled, hand in 
hand, down the mountain. Not even the rushing rivers 
went faster than they, for Tied-Foot had let down his 
other leg. 

Soon they came to the shore. There lay the boat, 
and stepping into it they sailed home through the night. 

When morning dawned the last little fairy had van- 
ished, and: the Prince was all alone. But in his hand 
he clasped the Magic Marigold, and when he gave it 
to the Princess the spell was broken. 

So Fergus and Fiongalla were married, and they 
“ lived happy ever after.” 

The above is the first of a series of Fireside Tales of 
Many Lands, Which will be specially suitable for cor- 
relation with simple geography. 





Special Notice to our Readers. 


There will be no falling off, either in size or quality, 
in the 
AUGUST NUMBER 
of the 
“PRACTICAL TEACHER.” 


This issue will contain all the usual features, in 
addition to other attractive matter. 

[t will keep until the holiday is over, and will then 
be urgently required. 
Place an order with your bookseller, 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


A CORRELATED SCHEME BASED 
UPON ASSOP’S FABLES. 


BY THE HEAD MISTRESS OF ST. WILFRID’S INFANTS’ SCHOOL, 
HULME, MANCHESTER. 


Tue Doc mn THE MANGER. 


SURLY dog once crept into a cowshed, and curling himself 
A up in the manger fell fast asleep. Soon after a hungry 
cow entered, and going up to the manger took a mouthful of 
hay. The dog sprang up, snarling and showing his teeth. The 
cow begged his pardon, and said she did not wish to disturb 
him ; she only wanted a little of the hay, as she was very hungry. 
But the se! dog ran from side to side of the manger, barkin 
so loudly and showing his teeth so fiercely that the cow da 
not go near. At last the cow turned to leave the shed, but as 
she was going out she said to the dog, “I would not like to be 
as selfish as you. You cannot eat the hay yourself, and yet 
you will allow no one else to do so.” 


Reading. 
Misop’s Fables. ‘* A. L. Bright Story Readers.” 


Osssect Lresson.—TueE Doc. 
IUustrations.—Picture of different kinds of dogs. 
Preparation.—Connect with tale, and have some conversation 
with children about dogs. 

Presentation.—(a) General Appearance. Make children observe 
picture and note following points :— 

Body—long, covering hair. 

Head—pointed 

Ears—pointed and movable. 

—large ; cannot see in the dark. Compare with those of cat. 

Legs—long and thin. 

Paws—sott and padded. 

Claws—blunt. 

(b) Habits :— 

1. Food.—Flesh (cooked) and vegetables. 

2. Domestic.—Fond of children, faithful to master, watchful. 

3. Can be easily trained. 

Show picture of sheep dog, Newfoundland dog, St. Bernard 
dog, describing in each instance use of each. 


Ossecrt Lesson.—Hay. 

IWustrations.—{1.) Picture of haymaking. (2.) Picture of 
ploughing. (3.) Grass seed. For town children, grass seed should 

> sown at the end of lesson in sand-tray filled with good soil, 
and children should be allowed to watch growth. If care be 
taken, grass should grow long enough to be cut down and made 
into hay in school. 

Preparation.—Connect with tale, and get use of hay from 
children. 

Presentation.—Descriptive. Describe— 

1. Ploughing—-showing picture, and leading children to suggest 
reason of ploughing. 

2. mee of Seed.—Show grass seed. 

3. Growth of Seed. 

4. ar pre scythe. Show picture of mowing machine, 
and lead children to see the advantage of using the latter. 

5. Drying.—Lead children to describe it by examination of 
picture. Lead them to suggest reason for tossing and raking 
grass. Describe how hay will not keep if not well dried. 

6. Stacking. 

7. Pressing and Cutting into Bales.—Some of the children may 
have seen bales of hay in some hay-store; so get them to de- 
scribe, noting smooth appearance. Tell how hay is cut and 
pressed by machinery. 


Ossect Lesson.—A Cow. 


Ilustrations.—Picture of cow. Pictures of scenes with cows 
grazing, standing in water, chewing the cud. Sketch of hoof. 

Preparation.—(a) Habits :-- 

1. Gentle, timid animal. 

2. Feeds on grass, hay, turnips, etc. 

3. Walks about to feed (picture). Swallows grass without 
chewing it; then lies down and brings grass back into mouth to 
chew it. This is called chewing the cud (picture). 

4. In summer is fond of standing in water (show picture). 

(6) Appearance and Structure.—By examination lead children 
to describe— 

1. Body—large and soe! A covering hair of different colours. 

2. Head—small for size of body, furnished with two horns. 

3. Neck—short and thick. 





4. Legs—thick and strong, to support heavy body. 

5. Feet—cloven. Show sketch, and explain how this shape 
assists cow in walking over soft ground. 

(c) Uses :— 

1. Gives milk twice a day. 2. Flesh eaten—called beef. 

3. Skin made into leather. 4. Hoofs made into glue. 

5. Horns and bones made into combs, spoons, etc. 


Ossect Lesson.—ARTICLES MADE OF HoRN AND BONE, 


Ilustrations.—Horn comb that has been soaking in boiling 
water ; knife handle; bone spoon ; sketch of old horn lantern ; 
drinking horn. 





Drinkine Horn. 


Preparation.—Connect with previous lesson. 

Presentation.—(a) Let children examine comb, and by compar- 
ing with picture of horns, lead them to suggest generally what 
must have. been done to the horn. Then describe— 

1. Softening.— Let children examine soaked comb. 

2. Cleaning and splitting. 

3. Pressing with heavy weight. 

4. Cutting out in shape of comb. 

5. Cutting of teeth. 

(6) Let children hold comb up to light. 
light comes through. Tell childs 
for window-panes, lanterns, street lamps, etc. 
horn lantern. Describe hornbook (show sketch). 

(c) Show sketch of drinking horn, and explain use. 

(d) Let children examine knife handle, bone spoon, bone 
button, and describe— 

1. Bleaching of bone. 2. Sawing and cutting. 3. Polishing. 


Recitation. 
THE CHILDREN IN THE HAYFIELD. 


Oh! we are going to the country, 
We are going off to-day ; 

We are going to the hayfields 
To help to toss the day. 

Oh! the sunny, happy hayfields ; 
How pleasant it tif be 

To watch the nodding flowers, 
And the busy, humming bee. 

We'll toss the hay so lightly, 
And spread it out to dry, 

And help to pile it up again 
When the cart comes rumbling by. 

We'll twine the ox-eyed daisy, 
And roses red and white, 

With sweetly scented woodbine, 
Into garlands long and bright. 

And when the night is coming, 
And the sky is turning red, 

We'll mount upon a load of hay 
And ride off home to bed. 


They will notice that 
ren that horn was formerly used 
Show sketch of 
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TUTORIAL COLUMN FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY CERTIFICATE OF 
THE NATIONAL FROEBEL UNION. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


HE written portion of the examination for the above certifi- 
cate is held at various centres from July 12 to 15. 

Candidates are advised to read carefully the instructions on 
the time-table, a copy of which is sent to each candidate. Ex- 
aminers have pointed out the following defects in the answers to 
questions, which candidates should peruse carefully :— 

(1.) Inability to marshal the facts, and to set them out in any 
kind of convincing order. 

(2.) Irrelevance in answering questions, 

(3.) A wearisome lack of brevity. 

(4.) Weak English, and a poor arrangement of matter. 

(5.) Inaccuracy in the use of figures. 

(6.) Lamentably weak power to generalise. 

Answers should be clearly and legibly written, and in accordance 
with the instructions at the head of each paper. Many lose 
marks by omitting to answer questions under the various sections 
in each subject. 

1, Knowledge of Child Nature. 

(1.) Describe the growth of the power of sight in a young 
child, especially’as regards seeing in perspective and the discrim- 
ination of colours. How would you aid the child in these matters ? 

(2.) Give three sound rules for the deliberate formation of 
habits in young children. 
should be cultivated ? 

(3.) Mention four habits—(a) moral, (b) intellectual, (c) physical 
—which should be cultivated in every child during the early 
years of life, and give suggestions as to the methods by which 
you would form them. 

(4.) Define what you consider to be the scope of the word 
“environment.” About what age, under what circumstances, 
and why would a child’s home cease to be sufficient environment ? 

(5.) How does a child of four differ in its characteristics and 
requirements from one of seven or eight? If in charge of two 
such children, state in what ways you would take into account 
their special needs. 


Why is it important that habits 


2. Practice of Education in Kindergarten and Transition Classes, 


(1.) Discuss shortly the right and wrong methods of dealing 
with faulty answers and irrelevant questions. 

(2.) By what steps would you approach the study of geog- 
raphy with children six years of age? What reliance would you 
place on concrete help? Give reasons from the psychological 
point of view. 

(3.). To what causes do you attribute the tendenc 
the time-table of the kindergarten with a large number of sub- 
jects ?} What bad results are likely to follow from this practice ? 

(4.) What conditions ought to be fulfilled before a child begins 
learning to read and write? Give reasons for your answer, and 
make suggestions as to the earliest and the latest age at which 
children should usually begin to receive instruction in reading 
and writing. 


to crowd 


3. Class Teaching. 


General Hints and Suggestions.—This subject is so much dreaded 
by many of the candidates that they are unable to do themselves 
justice owing to extreme nervousness. Those accustomed to the 
large classes of elementary schools are bewildered by the small- 
ness of the class—8 to 10 children. Used to lecturing and drilling 
masses of children, they are unable to put themselves in the 
background and to encourage the children to observe and to make 
“ees and to adapt the lesson in accordance with these. 

Many teachers attempt to teach too much. They should re- 
member that forty-five minutes is the time allotted, and in this 
time a lesson, a story, and a game must be taken. Many lose 
marks by spending too much time on one, and then ha to 
leave another unfinished. The wisest plan is to take a short 
lesson, story, or game, so that there is time to deal with each 
thoroughly and completely. It has been suggested in a previous 
number that if the three lessons have some connection with each 
other (though this point must on no account be strained), the 
result as a whole is more satisfactory. 

The examiner is present in the room the whole of the time, 
but she does not interfere with the candidate in any way whatever. 
The candidate hands her notes of lessons to her, and then takes 
the lessons selected in any order she pleases. The candidate who 
is interested in her subject, and ¢ hly acquainted with the 
various parts of it, should have no difficulty in arousing the 
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attention, interest, and co- ion of the children; for it is 
only when these are obtained that the lessons can be considered 


successful, 
4. Blackboard Drawing. 


General Hints and 8S ions.—Candidates are advised to pay 
great attention to the directions given at the head of the ex- 
amination paper, as many marks are lost by (a) omitting to 
arrange, number, and name the answers ; (b) not keeping to the 
section allotted by the examiner; and (c) using the wrong 
materials. 

The drawings are done on sheets of brown paper, and each 
sketch should fairly fill one sheet. The candidate can have as 
many sheets as she wants; and, if doubtful about a drawing, she 
can make sketches on a spare piece before making the one. 
Candidates are advised to practise the following: rabbit, squirrel, 
pig, mouse, duck, cock, swallow, ——s butterfly, beetle, snail, 
stickleback, oyster, sole, mussel, ower, primrose, pansy, 
geranium, oak, beech, plums, beans, pears, acorns, berries, 
radishes, cabbage, m m, book, saucepan, bottle, pudding- 
basin, pail, loaf of bread, broom, bell, door-key. 


5. Nature Knowledge. 
(1.) Plant Life :— 
A. (i.) You are taking a party of young children for a country 
walk. The path leads ugh a cornfield, close beside the hedge, 


and then into a wood with a stream flowing through it. e 
time is summer. Explain precisely what observations you would 
expect the party to make, naming the chief plants, etc., likely to 
be seen. 

(ii.) Give the subject matter for a series of lessons on the chief 
kinds of fruits for children of eight Say what fruite you 
would use as exam and what fieldwork you would arrange 
in connection with these lessons. 

(iii.) In what different ways may seeds be dispersed? Give 
examples, pointing out in what way the seed is suited to its 
mode of di 

B. (i.) t simple law determines the reflection of a ray of 


(ii.) A ight stick is fixed upright in the ground. Describe 
and explain changes in the position and size of its shadow 
from sunrise to sunset on a cloudless day. Give diagrams. 

(2.) Animal Life :— 

(i.) Give a sketch of a lesson on the hedgehog, or the mole, 
giving the age of the children for whom the lesson is prepared. 

(ii.) How can a feeling for living nature be developed by a 
lesson on earthworms ? 

(iii.) What is an insect? Name the chief groups of insects, and 
give the life history of one which you have yourself observed. 

(iv.) Give instances of protective colouring amongst (1) insects, 
(2) birds, (3) mammals, in this country. 

(v.) What would you seek to illustrate in a first lesson on 
birds ? What material would you provide or wish to provide ? 
What co-operation for a second lesson on the same subject would 
you try to enlist ? 

(vi.) In what way do the young of birds which lay their eggs 
on the ground differ from those of nest-making birds? Give 
examples and reasons for difference. 


6. Educational Handwork. 


(1.) State what handwork you would connect with the followin, 
lessons, and give short reasons for your choice: the hyacinth 
(in spring), the skylark, the bee, the story of The House that Jack 
Built, a square number. 

(2.) Show, by drawing the plan, how to model in paper a 
simple clock-case. Begin on it a simple design, such as children 
might make for such an article. 

(3.) 8 different ways of using bast or any other soft 
material for weaving. Indicate the order or plan in teaching 
children to use this material. 

(4.) What means would you employ for helping a child to 
make a miniature mat or rug ? Mention antutae preferred, 
size of completed article, and probable age of class? What 
would be the educational value of such an exercise ? 


Across THE CHANNEL AND Bevonp.—The Southampton-Havre 
route, which is under the m ment of the London and South- 
Western Railway, is the most direct route for Etretat, Honfleur, 
Caudebec, Trouville-Deauville, Dives-Cabourg, and Caen. There 
is a daily service each way, except on Sundays, and the mail 
steamers run by this company are most comfortable. Passengers 
for Switzer and the south of France will considerably cheapen 
the cost of their tour if they select this route. The special 
arrangements for the present season can be ascertained on appli- 
cation to the superintendent of the line at Waterloo Station. 
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WHAT THE TOYS DID AFTER 
BEDTIME. 


Twelve Principals and Chorus. 
CHARACTERS. 


Boy, Girt, Moruer, Farry; also children to represent 
following toys—Mrs. Noan, Batu, Bat, So_prgR, DoLit, 
Horst, Teppy Bzar, Proture Book. 

The scene is a bedroom, with two beds in a conspicuous 
position. Children comprising chorus should be placed in most 
convenient position, to leave plenty of room for the principals 
to act their parts. 

During singing of lst verse by children in chorus, boy dressed 
in sleeping-suit and girl in nightdress enter, and play about 
the room. The names of the and girl given are those of 
the children who took part in the playlet originally, but, of 
course, any names containing the same number of syllables 
may be substituted. 


lst Verse (Sung by Chorus). 


Dark are the shadows that steal o’er the land, 
Silver the moonlight that shines on the sea ; 

Stars in the heavens, and birds in their nests, 
Say it is bedtime for you and for me. 


Enter Girl dressed as MotHEr. 


Mother. Come, children, come along to bed ; 
You’re ready and your prayers are said. 
[Mother turns down bedclothes. 
Winnie. We're coming, mother, we have just 
Been putting all our toys —_ 
Norman. We wished them all “ good-night,” and said 
We'd play with them another day. 
[Boy and girl get into their own beds, and 
are tucked up by Mother. 
Mother. [Going towards door] Good-night, my dears. 
Winnie. Good-night. 
Norman. Good-night. 
Mother. Sleep well until the morning light. 
[Exit Mother. 
Norman. [Calling] Mother. 
Mother. [From outside] Yes, dear. 
Norman. Mother, please may I have a drink ? 
Mother. No; you had one & short time ago, I think. 
Norman. Yes, mother, I know, but I do want another. 
Mother. Oh, go to sleep, Norman, and don’t worry mother. 
Norman. If you'll ioe a drink, I will be a good boy. 
Mother. O Norman, I think you must mean to annoy. 
If ~ call out again, I must whip you, I think. 
mer - pe you come up to whip me, please bring me a 
rink. 
[A pause here, after which mother enters with 
glass of water, and gives boy a drink. 
Norman. Oh, thank you, mother; that was nice. 
Mother. Now mind you both lie quiet as mice. 
[Bxit Mother. 
Winnie. [Sitting up in bed} I say, Norman, are you asleep ? 
— [Sleepily} Oh yes! very nearly; I’m just counting 
eep. 
Winnie. Took here, Norman, do you think 
That every night when we’re asleep 
Our toys are sleeping too ? 
I think sometimes a fairy wand 
Might waken them, and let them creep 
Out for an hour or two. 
What fun if they should walk in here ! 
Their voices I should love to hear. 
Norman. Some time, to see if you are right, 
We'll stay awake, but not to-night ; 
I am so tired I cannot keep 


A second more from going to sleep. 
Winnie. Good-night ; Pm tired as well as you. 
Norman. If you wake early, wake me too. 
[Winnie and Norman go to sleep. 


2nd Verse (Sung by children in Chorus). 


All little children who live in the land, 
All little children who sail on the sea, 

Dream of the fairies when bedtime comes round— 
Wonderful, wonderful visions they see. 
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Enter Farry, who goes across to beds, looks at children, 
and waves her wand over them. 


Fairy. Sleep, children, sleep; sweet be your dreams, 
The night has only just begun. 
I’ve wakened all your playthings up, 
To-night they’re going to have some fun. 
[Fairy then turns and waves wand in direction of door, 
and then goes and stands a little distance away, 
where she can hear what goes on. 


Enter Toys, very stiffly, on tiptoe, one behind the other, in following 
order :—Soiprer, Mrs. Noau, Baty, Dott, Cricket Bart, 
Tzppy Berar, Picrurge Boox, Horse. When all have got 
well into view, the following is said :— 

Soldier. Be quiet, you toys, no noise, I pray ; 

I told you I could find the way. 

Doll. Yes, so you did, and you were right. 

I'm glad they’ve not put out the light. 

Horse. Now let us at the children peep, 

And see if they are fast asleep. 

[Toys stand in circle round beds, and gaze at children. 
Picture Book. They look like pictures lying there ; 
~— think so, Teddy Bear ? 
'y Bear. They really do look very snug ; 
I'd like to give them both a hug. [Bear hugs himsel}. 
Mrs. Noah. I’ve never seen them quiet before ; 
I do wish I'd brought Mr. Noah. 
Critket Bat. Have you your voices brought along ? 
Now I propose we have a song. 
Ball. Yes, yes, that is the very thing ; 

Now, all join hands and let us sing. 

[Toys join hands, and sing following two verses— 
they can be helped by chorus if necessary. 


3rd Verse. 
We have just come from the nursery afar, 
Out for the ges | at fairy command. 
If you will listen, we'll tell who we are— 
e are the playthings from happy Toy Land. 


4th Verse. 
See Mrs. Noah’s come out of the Ark ; 
Teddy Bear, Picture Book, Cricket Bat, Ball, 
Horse, Roldier, Dolly, are out for a lark : 
All have come here at the fairy call. 
[Toys then repeat following—going to a place marked out 
for each of them in a conspicuous place. 
Mrs. Noah. I’m Mrs. Noah. 
Ball, I am a Ball. 
Cricket Bat. I am a Cricket Bat. 
Soldier. And I a Soldier tall. 
Doll, I’m a French Dolly. 
Horse. I am a Horse. 
Teddy Bear. I am a Teddy Bear. 
Picture Book. And I a Book, of course. 
Soldier. Why, Mrs. Noah, where’s Mr. Noah ? 
I’ve never seen you alone before. 
Mrs. Noah. Poor Mr. Noah does not feel well, 
He had an accident to-day ; 
The baby found him on the floor, 
And licked his coat of paint away. 
You know he’s getting rather old, 
It’s given him a dreadful cold. 
He can’t eat any of his meals ; 
I wonder how that baby feels ! 
Chorus in unison say. That baby, that baby, that awful child ; 
What do you think of that baby small ? 
Toys in unison say. He’s reall a terror to all of the toys, 
When into the nursery they see him crawl. 
Teddy Bear. He squeezes me too hard, he does. 
Book. He tears me, when he gets the chance. 
Doll. He leaves me, melting, by the fire ; 
I often wish I’d stayed in France. 
Horse. He pulls my hair out by the roots. 
Soldier. He bends my back, just for a whim. 
Mrs. Noah. Think what he did to Mr. Noah. 
Ball. Tt really is too bad of him. 
Bat. He’s never done much barm to me, 
For J am big and strong, you see ; 
And Norman says that when he’s big 
He’ll make a century with me. 
Doll. I’m one of Winnie’s toys, and she 
Is really very fond of me. 
But Norman isn’t nice at all, 
He is as rude as he can be. 
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He says that dolls are silly things, 
Then laughs and makes a dreadful noise. 
He thinks we're only fit for girls ; 
I can’t say J think much of boys. 
Teddy Bear. I don’t know who my owner is: 
Poor me—poor me—I’m squeezed by all ; 
Not i | by the children, but 
By all the folks who come to call. 
I wonder why the great grown-ups 
Can’t leave poor Teddy Bears alone ? 
Or if they must have one to squeeze, 
Why can’t they buy one of their own ? 
And even when I squeak for them, 
They don’t say “ Thank you.” No one cares. 
The ‘hah, Ax | say my voice is not 
The least bit like a real bear’s. 
I am quite sure you all will be 
Quite sorry for poor little me. 
[Teddy Bear takes out handkerchief and cries. 
Soldier goes wp to him, puts his hand on 
Bear’s shoulder, and says following .— 
Soldier. Cheer up, old chap! and be a man. 
Just think how hard life is for me. 
Whatever happens J daren’t weer : 
I wear a scarlet coat, you see. 
Turn off the water at the main, 
And let us hear you squeak again. 
[Soldser squeezes Bear, and he squeaks three times. 
Ball. I think he has a lovely voice ; 
He only wants a drink to clear it. 
And if some people think it cracked, 
They don’t know music when they hear it. 
For people J don’t care an ounce, 
They always say I’ve too much bounce. 
ion. ell! I was made without a voice. 
‘** Can you say neigh ?” the children say. 
If they would look into my e 
They'd see my answer—‘“ Nay, oh! nay!” 
But I can give them rides galore 
For miles around the nursery floor. 
Mrs. Noah. I must say J am rather glad 
That all toys are not made to squeak. 
Just think of Mr. Noah and me, 
We should be dead within a week 
If all the creatures in the Ark 
Could make a noise, or even speak. 
Picture Book. There’s not much need for me to talk, 
I don’t believe in making noise. 
I’m always hearing mothers say 
To their unruly girls and boys, 
“Oh, deary me! can’t you keep still, 
You're really ing my ache ; 
Just get that picture book and try 
To make less noise, ‘for goodness’ sake.” 
They reach me down, and in a trice 
They all are sitting quiet as mice. 
Cricket Bat. I think I'll go and get some sleep, 
Or I'll be causing Norman sorrow ; 
For I'll be missing all the balls 
When we play cricket p’r’aps to-morrow. 
You know, it’s such a funny thing— 
If Norman ever makes a “ duck,” 
It’s never his fault, always mine ; 
But when he has just splendid luck, 
And makes big hits—the victory’s his 
And never mine—no, never, never ! 
But I suppose it is all right, 
For human beings are so clever. 
[Bat walks slowly towards door, and Rooster is heard 
crowing loudly. A child can imitate Rooster. 
Farry advances, waving wand. 
Fairy. Your time is up, and here’s the day, 


Back to the nursery—quick—away. 
[Hatt Toys, very stiffly, followed by Fairy. 


5th Verse (Sung by Chorus). 

Night is now over, and quickly the sun 

Wakens the little ones every one. 

When they’re in dreamland, oh! where do they go ? 

That is a secret which no one can know. 

[Children in beds start moving and stretching their arms. 
Winnie. [Sitting up in bed] Oh! I’ve had such a lovely dream ; 
1 thought our toys came here and spoke. 
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Norman. [Sitting up] And so did I. They said a lot; combination sleeping - suit; head cut out in buckram, and 
But when J tried to talk, I woke. covered with same doth, with buttons for eyes, a space under 
Winnie. Let’s get up now, and creep down to muzzle being left to show whole of child’s face. 
The nursery. Yes, that’s what we'll do. Cricket Bat.—Two large-sized cricket bats were cut out of 
Norman. I can’t forget the dreams I’ve had ; cardboard, painted, and fixed to child, one at front and one at 
I wonder if they’re ever true. back. 


[Boy and girl get out of bed. Exeunt. Soldier.—Scarlet coat and helmet. 
Ball.—Made of sateen in two colours, each piece being sha 
N.B.—This playlet has been performed by children seven _ like pieces in football ; a wooden hoop was inserted and stitched 


years old. e costumes were the simplest that could be to keep ball out, the whole of the inside then being stuffed 

made. with pepe s a tape drawn up at neck and knees of child, the 
Mrs. Noah.—Very tight-fitting dress of red glazed calico; arms being left inside ball. 

hat, covered with same material, was shaped like an inverted Horse.—A boy came in riding a stick, having a horse’s head 

soup plate. See a child’s Ark, and copy costume as closely as at one end and wheels at the other. 

possible. Picture Book.—Cardboard cut out and painted to represent 
Doll.—No special costume. — book in a size large enough to allow child’s head and 
Teddy Bear.—White or brown furry cloth in shape of child’s _legs to be seen. 


MUSIC FOR THE FIVE VERSES SUNG IN PLAYLET. 
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The above play is the first of a series by Miss Nettie Campbell, and was performed by pupils of the Infants’ Department of 
Anfield Road Council School, Liverpool, on March 18, 1910. Our readers who have charge of infants’ classes are asked if they will 
kindly make this series known to teachers who are not yet supporters of the Practical Teacher. 


THE BRIGHTEST AND BEST READING BOOKS FOR THE SIXES. 





~ A charming Nursery Tale Reading Book, beautifully illustrated in full colour, printed in large 
GOLDEN STEPS.— clear type, and tastefully bound. Price 8d. 


NELSON’S PENNY PICTURE READERS. 


Neppy Bray’s Story. Rutn’s LErrers. Our Rartway RIpe. A Day on THE SAnDs. 
A Box or Toys, 


Mrs. Brppy’s QuEER CHICKS. Pets AND FRIENDS. **Mary HAD A Littte Lams.” 
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“The Practical Teacher” 


Technical Scholarships 





Renewal of our Offer. 


S9HE applications for our Free Scholarships at the International Correspondence 
‘ey Schools continue to come in by every post, and progressive readers of “The 

#. Practical Teacher” in all parts of the world are now engaged in working out 
the excellent Courses of this Institution. 

The news of our offer has reached many teachers who have not hitherto been regular 
readers of this journal, and the Editor has received letters asking for further particulars, 
to which he has invariably replied that the preliminary step to be taken is to fill in the detachable 
inquiry form on the eighth page of the loose Supplement to the April number of “The Practical 
Teacher.” 

The applications, as we have said, have been very numerous, and show little sign of 
diminution. In order therefore to confine the advantages of our offer to our own supporters, 
we ask that further application forms shall be accompanied by the coupon from the back cover 
of our May issue. Regular readers of “The Practical Teacher” will, we feel sure, have no 
objection to this small addition to the requirements. As we have already said, the pro- 
prietors ask for nothing but the loyal support of the readers of this paper in their efforts to 
keep up the standard of production by maintaining the circulation at the highest possible point. 


The I.C.S. Courses. 


The Editor has already received testimony from Scholarship holders as to the attractive 
character of the I.C.S. Courses, and the interesting nature of the Instruction Papers in the 
various subjects. He feels convinced, from his own personal knowledge of the Schools, 
that this satisfaction will only increase as time goes on, provided that each student “plays 
the game” and seconds the efforts of the I.C.S. tutors by careful attention to the work. 
It is particularly requested that application should be made to the tutors whenever a student 
has failed, after fair trial, to grasp any portion of the work laid down. The criticism of 
“too difficult,” when applied to the I.C.S. instruction, condemns the critic only. If all 
text-books were as clearly and simply written as the Instruction Papers of this Institution, 
school and college life would be considerably pleasanter, and vastly more profitable. 


The Reason for our Offer. 


We have been frequently asked our reason for making this costly offer of Technical 
Scholarships in connection with the International Correspondence Schools. We shall be 
quite frank about this. We have a desire to help all “Practical Teacher” readers and 
subscribers who have helped and supported us in the past, and we desire to attract fresh 
subscribers to our paper. In addition to this, we wish to be right in the van of a new 
educational movement which promises to become nothing less than a revolution. As we 
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have already pointed out again and again, the future will assuredly bring (1) Compulsory 
Continuation Classes; (2) more Trade Schools or Junior Technical Schools; (3) certain 
radical changes in the Ordinary School Curriculum in the practical direction; and (4) some 
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A Corner OF THE INstruUcTION DEPARTMENT, INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 








modified form of Apprenticeship. The best college-trained teacher is not equipped to. take 
professional advantage of these changes. He knows how to teach, but he lacks knowledge 
of technics. Our offer is designed to supply this deficiency. Those who do not fall into 
line will undoubtedly be “left,” to use a colloquial but very expressive phrase. 

VOL. XXXI. 
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Age is no bar to taking full advantage of our offer. One of the brightest and most 
hopeful letters received by the Editor in connection with this scheme was from a student 
whose years number sixty-one. He will never be so old as are some of our modern young 
men at the age of twenty-five. 


Our Offer in Outline. 


For the benefit of any readers of these pages who have not seen our first announce- 
ment, we again give here the terms of our original offer :— 


“THE PRACTICAL TEACHER” OFFERS FREE TO ANY OF 
ITS SUBSCRIBERS WHO ARE CERTIFICATED TEACHERS 
ANY -ONE OF THE FOLLOWING COURSES OF INSTRUC- 
TION GIVEN BY THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS. | 


The Course chosen will thoroughly qualify the student to teach the theory 
of that particular subject in a Continuation Class, or to take advantage of some 
of the professional opportunities which, as we have said, will undoubtedly arise 
in the near future. | 

As we have already indicated, the range of work covered by the Courses of 
the I.C.S, is very wide. The subjects from which teachers who take advantage 
of our offer will be able to select are as follows :— 


MECHANICAL :—(1) Steam Engineering Course; (2) Mechanical Course; (3) 
Smithing and Forging; (4) Engineer’s Shop Course; (5) Pattern Making 
Course; (6) Foundry Work; (7) Gas Engine Course; (8) Motor Engine 
Course ; (9) Marine Engineer’s Course. 


ELECTRICAL :—(1) Electric Lighting ; (2) Electric Traction. 


ARCHITECTURAL :—(1) Building Construction; (2) Architectural History 
and Design; (3) Architectural Drawing— Part I.; (4) Quantities and 
Estimating ; (5) Sanitary Work and Heating ; (6) Steel and Iron Construction. 


BUSINESS TRAINING :—(r1) Stenography and Typewriting ; (2) Bookkeeping 


and Business Training. 
MINING :—(1) Mine Surveying; (2) Coal Mining ; (3) Coal Washing and Coking. 


CHEMISTRY :—(1) Inorganic and Qualitative Analysis (outfit only to be paid for) ; 
(2) Organic and Quantitative Analysis (outfit only to be paid for); (3) 
Assaying (outfit only to be bought). 


LANGUAGES :—(1) French (Conversational) ; (2) Spanish (Conversational) ; (3) 
Italian (Conversational) ; (4) German (Conversational). (Phonographic outfit to 


be paid for.) 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS :—(1) Wallpaper Design; (2) Book-cover Design ; 
(3) Newspaper Illustrating ; (4) Carpet Design. 


COTTON MANUFACTURE :—(1) Cotton Carding and Spinning ; (2) Cotton 
Plain and Fancy Weaving; (3) Cotton Warp Preparation. 


WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE :—(1) Woollen Carding and Spinning; (2): 
Woollen and Worsted Plain and Fancy Weaving ; (3) Cotton Warp Preparation.. 


GENERAL ADVERTISING. 


THE TEACHER AS PRIVATE TUTOR—A FURTHER OFFER. 


Having begun his own course of work, and tested the methods of the I.C.S. 
in the most practical manner possible, the teacher will be in a position to recommend 
the Institution to his older pupils and to his students in Evening Continuation 
Classes. The proprietors of ‘‘The Practical Teacher” and the directors of the 
I.C.S. have such confidence in the efficiency of the Courses of work, that they 
feel sure that every teacher who takes advantage of the above offer will use every 
opportunity to interest young students in the work now being done by the I.C.S. 
Further, if a teacher cares to take in hand the supervision of any student’s work 
under the direction of the I.C.S. tutors, he will be paid a small fee for his trouble. 
Besides this, a reduction in the list prices of the I.C.S. Courses will be made for 


students directly recommended to the Institution by readers of “The Practical 
Teacher.” 


Our List of Subjects. 


We have made arrangements for as wide a list of subjects as possible, in order that 
our readers’ personal tastes and professional requirements may be fully met in making their 
choice of Courses at the INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. The 
Editor has already had the pleasure of tendering advice to students in choosing a Course, and 
will be delighted if he can be of further help in this important matter. Intending students 
are advised not only to take into consideration their own tastes, but also to remember the 
practical side of their decision. They must consider also the chief industries of their im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and select a Course which bears upon the work in which many of 
their pupils may be called upon to engage when school life is over. By doing this, they 
may also be able to test their theoretical knowledge in a factory or engineering works of 
their own locality to which access may be possible. 

Students of modern languages are asked to note that the Short Course originally offered 
free to readers of this paper has now been enlarged, and the Scholarship Holder obtains the 
full I.C.S. Course, the price of which is listed at Thirteen Guineas. Language students are 
recommended to obtain the I.C.S. phonograph, which can be bought by an easy method. 
Particulars on application. 

For further information, see our issues for April, May, and June. If any difficulty is 
experienced in obtaining these, please send direct to the Head Office. The price of each 
number by post is EIGHTPENCE. 


























































MODERN SCIENCE NOTES. 


BY J. G. M°INTOSH, B.SC., SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
GATESHEAD. 


Proressor LowELL’s VIsIr. 


Es aareheney = LOWELL was very generous to us 
during his first visit to this country. He ad- 
dressed meetings at the Royal Institution, the Royal 
Society, the Royal Astronomical Society, and the 
British Astronomical Association. 

In every case he did his best to teli us all he knows 
both of Mars and planetary photography, and inciden- 
tally corrected many impressions which his critics had 
wrongly attributed to-him. - In his lecture at the Royal 
Institution on the “ Lowell Observatory” photographs, 
he showed the results of the new planetary photography 
originated at Flagstaff in 1903-1905. The method was 

rimarily invented to photograph the Martian canals, 
but has since been successfully applied to other planets 
with surprisingly pygcen & results. The light in 
this process is first monochromatised as nearly as 
possible by a colour screen, and a plate sensitised in 
accordance with this. At the moment of exposure every 
precaution is taken that all movements shall be as 
nearly nil as can be secured within the instrument 
itself and the air without it. For successful results 
Professor Lowell pointed out that it is necessary to be 
familiar with the object photographed, in order that 
the photographer might Susie when his opportunity 
had arrived. Planetary photography, he said, was not 
intended to supersede visual observation, but rather as 
a complementary process. He showed some beautiful 
presentments of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. As an 
example of the delicacy of detail to be noticed in the first 
of these planets, not only by the eye but in the photo- 
graphs, the first frost of the season in the Antarctic 
regions of Mars was detected visually at Flagstaff on 
November 16, and was at once photographed. Another 
photograph showed the great new canals which ap- 
peared last September in a region of the planet where 
no canals had been seen before. He pointed out that 
the lines seen on the plate were certainties, not ad- 
mitting the slightest question, and that the word 
“canals” was used to designate artificially fertilised 
strips of country connected with and vivified by the 
turning to account of the melting of the Polar cap. 

On the question of the existence of organic life, 
Professor Lowell pointed out that such an existence 
did not necessarily commit him to a belief in the presence 
of human beings. 

In the case of Jupiter a completely different set of 
features was registered on the plates, utterly unlike 
those of Mars. There were belts, bright and dark, 
banding the disc half way to the Poles. That the 
brighter were clouds, and the darker the gaps in between, 
might be inferred; but they were not as our clouds. 
With us the heat causing cloud formation is from 
without ; in the case of Jupiter from within. Another 
point revealed by the photographs was the Equatorial 
wisps, a curious set of markings lacing Jupiter's bright 
Equatorial belt. In some respects Saturn was the 
most difficult of the three planets to photograph, and 
certainly the most tiring ; for so faint was the illumina- 
tion that what took two seconds for Mars took twenty 
or more for Saturn. The resultant images gave abundant 
detail—Cassini’s division, the shading of the inner side 
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of ring B, and the tones of the several portions of ring A. 
The ba]l appeared finely, its belts standing out even 
more than to the eye, and the duskiness of the Polar 
hoods was equally pronounced. One of the great 
triumphs of the process was the recording of the wisps 
of Saturn, which were nearly the counterpart of those 
of Jupiter. One of the features of the method is the 
multiplicity of images taken on the same plate, serving 
by variation in detail to show at once any irregularities 
due to faulty plates. 

In his lecture before the Astronomical Society, Pro- 
fessor Lowell dealt chiefly with the canals in Mars. 

At the close of this lecture Sir David Gill elicited 
a direct statement from Professor Lowell as to his 
opinion of the actual nature of the markings that are 
seen. 

“Do you think,” he said, “ these so-called canals are 
artificial? That is to say, are they engineering works 
for the transport of water, etc. ?” 

Answering this question, Professor Lowell said that 
the mere fact that these canals were a thousand or 
more miles long and thirty wide had led many people 
to the erroneous supposition that they must have been 
dug. There was no reason to suppose they had been 
dug, like the Suez and Panama Canals. They were 
merely strips of vegetation fertilised by water from the 
Polar caps ; but as Mars was in fluid equilibrium, there 
was no force tending to make a particle of water move 
from one part of the planet to another. The only ex- 

lanation of the motion of the water was that it has 

n artificially helped by power on the planet. 

At Burlington House it was inevitable that Sir 
Robert Ball should have his little joke, and he drew 
a happy little analogy between the markings on Mars 
and the markings on the Rokeby Velasquez. We 
expect that Professor Lowell appreciated the humour ; 
at any rate, if he has not convinced every one that Mars 
is inhabited, he has greatly enhanced his reputation as 
an original and expert astronomer. 


HeEtiIumM In AiR AND MINERALS. 


A recent issue of Nature gives an interesting summary 
of a paper by Professor A. Piutti on the occurrence of 
helium in the air of Naples and the minerals of Vesuvius. 

It is well known that in 1881 Palmieri published 
results in which he claimed to have recognised the 
characteristic line D, of helium in the flame spectrum 
obtained by heating in a bunsen flame an amorphous, 
buttery substance of a yellow colour which was found 
as a sublimate on the edge of a fumarole near the mouth 
of Vesuvius. This is generally accepted as the first 
discovery of terrestrial helium, although Nasini and 
Anderlini in 1906, on examining the flame spectrum 
of a large number of volcanic incrustations, failed to 
recognise the presence of helium in any of the specimens 
they examined under the conditions described by 
Palmieri. 

Professor Piutti has now investigated with especial 
care, and by a very ingenious method, the gas evolved 
on heating several Vesuvian minerals. This gas was 
expelled by heating the mineral in a quartz tube, con- 
nected, through a three-way cock, with a Pliicker tube, 
a Gaede air-pump, and a glass bulb containing cherry- 
stone carbon, which could be cooled to —192° C. 

The latter served to absorb nitrogen and inert gases 
other than helium. All air was first entirely removed 
from the apparatus by the Gaede pump, special care 
being taken to ensure its complete absence prior to 








heating the mineral and during the course of the ex- 
periments. When the carbon is cooled by liquid air, 
and the vacuum applied, any nitrogen present is first 
absorbed by the carbon, and the lines of argon and neon 
appear until the kathode space is formed. At this 
point, if even the smallest trace of helium is present, the 
D, line is seen distinctly by the side of the sodium 
lines. Control experiments showed that 0-073 cub. mm. 
could be detected in the apparatus employed. Helium 
can also be detected in the same way in 3:5 cc. of ordinary 
air. The examination of several radio-active forms of 
sanidinite from Vesuvius showed that the radio-activity 
was due to the presence of zircon. This zircon was 
found to evolve helium, and other samples of zircon 
from different localities, Italian and otherwise, were 
also found to contain helium in varying proportions. 

No relation could, however, be traced between the 
proportion of helium and: the radio-activity or density 
of the samples. The Vesuvian zircon had the highest 
radio-activity, but the proportion of helium was dis- 
tinctly low. 


ACCELERATION. 


Most persons who have read the fascinating story of 
The First Men in the Moon, by H. G. Wells,* will 
remember the sensations experienced by those travellers 
when screened from the force of gravitation due to the 
earth :— 

“Cavor pointed to the loose cases and bundles that 
had been lying on the blankets in the bottom of the 
sphere. 

“IT was astonished to see that they were floatin 
now nearly a foot from the spherical wall. Then 
saw from his shadow that Cavor was no longer leaning 
against the glass. 

“I thrust out my hand behind me, and found that I 
too was suspended in space, clear of the glass. 

“TI did not cry out, nor gesticulate, but fear came 
upon me. It was like being held and lifted by some- 
thing—you know not what. The mere touch of my 
hand against the glass moved me rapidly. I under- 
stood what had happened, but that did not prevent 
my being afraid. 

“We were cut off from all exterior gravitation; only 
the attraction of objects within our sphere had effect. 

“Consequently, everything that was not fixed to the 
glass was falling—slowly because of the slightness of 
our masses—towards the centre of gravity of our little 
world, which seemed to be somewhere about the middle 
of the sphere, but rather nearer to myself than Cavor 
on account of my greater weight.” 

It is this question of the interpretation of acceleration 
which frequently leads to error, and embarrasses the 
teacher of mechanics. Every body which is free to 
move is caused to fall vertically by the attraction of 
the earth. Ifa body is prevented from falling, it exerts 
upon its support a pressure which we call its weight. 
What is the weight of a body falling freely? This is a 
question which is often answered erroneously. Put to 
a class in this form it becomes fairly clear. Suppose 
that two coins are laid, one upon the other, on a board, 
and that the board is suddenly snatched away. As 
long as the lower coin is supported by the board the 
upper coin presses with all its weight upon it. During 
the fall of the coins, with an acceleration g, under the 
action of its own weight, if we suppose the upper coin 


* The First Men in the Moon, H.G. Wells. Nelson's Library. 7d. 
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to still continue to press upon the lower, then it is evi- 
dent that the latter will be subjected to a total force 
greater than its own weight, while the upper will 
experience a downward force less than its weight. 
Hence the lower coin will have a greater acceleration, 
and they separate. No matter therefore how small 
the coins may be, while falling freely they cannot exert 
mutual pressure. 

In lie Verne’s story of the attempt to reach the 
moon, he carries his travellers to a point in space in 
which the attractions due to the earth and the moon 
counterbalance each other. Such an expedient was 
unnecessary. The projectile in which they travelled 
would have fallen freely to the earth as soon as it was 
free to move with normal acceleration; and as the 
passengers fall with it, there would be no mutual 
attraction between them and it, so that they would 
move with a freedom unhampered by gravity. 

This explains the feeling which one has of partial 
suspension when descending in a miner’s cage. 

Another interesting case. qh res the point of sus- 
pension of a pendulum were to fall freely, how would the 
pendulum behave? By reasoning analogous to the 
above, if the descending movement were to begin when 
it had reached its limit of swing, it would remain in 
this inclined position during the free fall. On the 
other hand, the removal of the weight during the oscilla- 
tion would result in a rotation about a vertical circle 
with constant angular velocity. 

A very prowy experiment 
along these lines has been de- 
vised by Professor Metz of 
Kieff. In a glass of water 
floats a cork, C, attached to the 
bottom of the glass by a spiral 
spring, 8, whose tension is just 
such as to increase slightly the 
immersion of the cork. If the 
glass is dropped the result is 
surprising — the cork plunges 
deeply into the water. (See 
Fig.) 

When falling freely the water 
exerts no pressure on the vessel containing it. 














For 
the same reason the various strata of liquid exert 
no mutual aggre or, in other words, there is no 


pressure in the interior of the liquid. 

Hence, in the absence of this internal pressure, the 
cork plunges downward under the tension of the spring, 
which is the only force acting upon it. 

At the moment the glass touches the floor gravita- 
tion reasserts itself, pressure is developed inside the 
water, and the cork emerges suddenly. 

A similar reason prevents air bubbles from rising to 
the surface during fall. 

Several applications of this principle are to be found. 
For example, attempts have been made to construct 
grade indicators for automobiles and aeroplanes, but 
hitherto the results are unsatisfactory. This is because 
the vertical acceleration of gravity, combined with the 
acceleration in the direction of motion, affects the in- 
strument readings. Again, altitudes measured with a 
sextant held in the hand on the deck of a vessel require 
to be reduced to either a true or an artificial horizon. 
The level of the sextant furnishes an instantaneous 
horizon in a plane perpendicular to the resultant of the 
real and vertical accelerations. 

































A Scenz From Mas. Hopesoy Burnett's Pray, ‘THe Dawn or a To-Morrow,’ 
(Mr. Henry Ainley as ‘The Dandy,” Miss Gertrude Elliott as ‘‘Glad,” aud Mr. Herbert Waring as Sir Oliver Holt.) 
Glad—“ We ain’t goin’ to pretend, us two.” 

(Copyright photo by Foulsl.am and Banfield.) 
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AT THE GARRICK THEATRE. 


To-day and To-morrow. 


BY “ OBSERVER.” 


HE Editor recently sent me to the Garrick Theatre 

in the interests of this paper to see a performance 

of a play which bears the title, The Dawn of a To-morrow, 

and which is founded upon a story by the author of 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. i was to report on the educa- 

tional aspect of the drama, and generally to interest 
my readers in its significance—if it had any. 

The dramatist evidently thinks that we need to 
“buck up ”—the phrase is her own, and constantly 
recurs in the play. Possibly we do. Undoubtedly we 
do. But I imagine that what we need at present is 
not so much Miss Gertrude Elliott’s cheery creed, but 
a few genuine trials such as brace the nerves and set 
the teeth. We suffer rather from repletion of good 
things than shortage, in spite of all the evident woes 
of the world; and neither national nor personal char- 
acter was ever yet founded on anything but consistent 
and persistent effort and warfare nobly waged. 

I turn to a recent issue of Punch, and find the fol- 
lowing lines upon the death of the royal Peacemaker 
who so recently earned his reward. They are addressed 
to our new monarch. 





“Yet may we pay for Peace too dear a price 
If, lapped in confidence and careless ease, 


We let the summoning need of sacrifice 
Find us with sinews soft and feeble knees : 
Sire, it is yours to lift the nation’s life 
Out of its languor ere it be too late, 
And make her win from Peace that nobler strife 
Which keeps a country great. 


“The ancient splendour falls upon your brow ! 
Take up your heritage with both your hands ! 
Call us to shake ourselves, betimes and now, 
Free of the snare of slumber’s silken bands ! 
See, we are true men still, a patriot breed ; 
Still to our storied name and fame we cling : 
Give but the sign, we follow where you lead, 
For God and for the King!” 


It is just such a trumpet call as this we need to-day, 
and our to-morrow is to bring healing effort, not weaken- 
ing repose. 

Expressed briefly, the moral of the play is this: 
Never mind the troubles of to-day; to-morrow is 
coming, and all will yet be well. I know of no more 
pernicious doctrine than that expressed in the well- 
known seemingly cheery lines :— 

“ There’s a good time coming, boys ! 
Wait a little longer ! ” 


This sentiment is responsible for more present misery 








than can be readily expressed. It blinds us to the 
blessings of the moment. It fills us with false expecta- 
tions; and when the “good time” comes, we shall no 
more see its goodness than we see the goodness of the 
present hour. After all, there is no to-morrow. Those 
who build their hopes upon it find in due course that 
when it arrives it is only another to-day. 

Having had my grumble at the play, I must hasten 
to praise the players. Miss Elliott made a winsome 
slum girl—there are actually winsome slum girls, and 
pretty ones too—and the fact that she jarred upon me 
at times was a testimony to the reality of her repre- 
sentation of the part. She is the dea ex machina, if the 
profane expression can be allowed, who works reforma- 
tion in the style of the direct moral instructors. For 
myself, I am an indirect moral instructor; but as I 
grow older I see that occasionally the obvious sermon 
has its good points, and if I was not personally touched 
by Miss Elliott’s message, the fault may have been all 
my own. 

A certain sated millionaire, Sir Oliver Holt, is con- 
demned by three doctors to a death more or less slow 





(Mr. Jameson Lee-Finney as young Oliver Holt, Miss Gertrude 
Elliott as ‘‘ Glad.”) 
Oliver—** Well, Glad, upon my soul !” 
Glad—‘*’ Ave yer got one?” 
(Copyright photo by Foulsham and Banjield.) 


and painful. He determines to disguise himself, go 
down to the East End, and there hasten his final exit 
by his own hand. But in Apple Blossom Court he 
meets with the heroine Gladys, who is known “ for 
short” as “‘ Glad,” and who manages, in uninviting 
surroundings, to live up to her name. Her simple cure 
for the afflicted man is to “‘ get thinking of something 
else ;”’ and in the strenuous life of the Court, as here 
shown in a realistic manner before our eyes, he does not 
find it difficult to forget his own imaginary malady. 
He iearns how people live who have “never had a 
chanst,” and sees bright virtue flourishing in spite— 
nay, because—of adverse circumstances. This is, to my 
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mind, the real lesson of the play, not the senseless 
reiteration of the expectation of a to-morrow which will 
never arrive. 

The subject matter of this play is significant in the 
history of the drama. It is not only a morality, it is 
a religious play—nay, it is almost, if not quite, a doc- 
trinal play, for it would be easy to evolve from it a 
theory of the efficacy of prayer which would not com- 
mend itself to all the Churches. It seems a pity that 
the theatres should undertake this work, which the best 
men among the great religious leaders of the day have 
laid aside, not in despair, but in thankful recognition 
of the dawn of a clearer day. I understand that this 
kind of play finds favour in America. On the whole, I 
hope it will not find favour here. 

Mr. Henry Ainley presents a careful study of a first- 
class hooligan, whose personal qualities, enlisted on the 
side of law and order, would raise him to a position of 
a leader of some sort—perhaps a Napoleon of finance. 
What his “to-morrow” will be I must leave to ex- 
ponents of heredity and environment to decide. Mr. 
Herbert Waring did well with a weak-kneed character, 
while Mr. Jameson Lee-Finney’s representation of a 
cynical rake was worthy of the highest praise. I hope 
I have said enough to make my readers wish to see 
the play, for as an incentive to thought it is well worth 
seeing, and Miss Elliott’s bright smile will appeal to 
all as a well of living water in a thirsty land. I have 
little patience with love-making on the stage, yet I 
rather enjoyed Miss Elliott’s particular kind; but I 
may be growing sentimental, and that has nothing to 
do with education. 








THE PRINCE, THE PINE-APPLE, AND THE 
LITTLE BOY. 


AN ANECDOTE OF KING EDWARD’S KINDNESS TO CHILDREN. 


Ir is but a very little while ago since the London County 
Council Schools were closed, not to give the children a 
holiday, but to mark England’s respect for King Edward 
and her grief for his death. Since then many stories 
have been told in the papers of his kindness and good- 
nature. The following shows his quick sympathy with 
and good nature to children in a way that must, one 
fancies, appeal to the child-heart, while it is not without 
a suggestion to those of “ riper years.” 

Soon after King Edward, then Prince of Wales and 
still a very young man, bought the Sandringham estate, 
a large picnic was arranged in the neighbourhood, and 
the Prince was graciously apes to join the party. 
The other guests were, of course, much delighted. 
Everything was done in the best way possible, and 
chief among the fruit-dishes was a lovely big golden 
pine-apple that was worth ever so much money. The 
Prince was to cut it himself. 

Among the guests was a little boy who had come with 
some grown-up people. When asked by a gentleman 
what he would have, he said, shyly but politely, “ Pine- 
apple, please,” and was told very crossly by some one 
who sat next him he must not ask for pine-apple—the 
Prince was to cut it. The kindly Prince himself over- 
heard the sharp rebuke and saw the child’s trouble ; 
so he said the boy was asked what he would have, and 
at once cut the pine-apple and sent him a slice. Later 
on he spoke so pleasantly to the little boy that the 
latter remembered it even when he was grown up and 
had a little boy of his own. 
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A NEW COURSE OF PRACTICAL 
AND CONSTRUCTIVE WORK, 


ARISING OUT OF AND COMBINED WITH THE 
ORDINARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 


For Junior, Middle, and Upper Divisions of Primary Schools. 


BY A. R. PICKLES, M.A., AND DALTON GRANGE. 








JUNIOR COURSE. 
Lesson 27.—Parger Mope.itinc—Tue Square Box. 
~ IZE of paper required: ordinary sheet of drawing paper. 
Draw as shown in the diagram; cut along the thick lines, 
then fold along the dotted lines. When fastening the flaps the 
ruler should be placed inside the box, so that the pupil may 
have something to press against. 
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SomE QUESTIONS. 


. What is the area of one face of the model ? 
Write down the area of the upright faces of the box. 
. Now add the area of the bottom and the lid. 
. What is the length of the three loose edges of the lid ? 
. How many more square inches in the box than in the lid ? 
How many square inches of paper in half a dozen such 
boxes and lids ? 

7. How much would it cost to paint the box and lid, inside 
and out, at }d. per sq. in. ? 


8. How many diago- 
nals could be drawn on 
this box inside and out 
(not the lid) ? 

9. Is a diagonal longer 
or shorter than 3 in. ? 

10. What is the length 
of the vertical edges of 

>y the box? 
nea Answers. 


4 sq. in. 


oP wre 


l. 

2. 16 sq. in. 

3. 24 sq. in. 

4. 6 in. 

5. 16 sq. in. 

}. 144 8q. in. 
to; am 

8. 20 diagonals. 
9. Shorter. 

10. 8 in. 











Tue Soap Box. 


Size of r required : ordinary sheet of drawing paper. 

Draw Aap wtony, in the diagram. Cut along the thick lines, 
then fold along the dotted lines. Before fixing, cut away the 
two shaded corners. Arrange the two corners together, so as 
to form a square, and find its area. Fix the position of the 
hole, as shown in the diagram. 
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Some QUESTIONS. 


1. What is the area of the back of the soap box before cutting 
away the corners ? 

2. After cutting away the corners ? 

3. What is the area of a side of the box ? 

4. What is the area of the front of the box ? 

5. What is the area of the front and the two sides of the 
box ? 

6. How much more paper in the front and two sides then in 
the back ? 

7. What is the area of the bottom of the box ? 

8. How much paper in the whole of the box ? 

9. If the whole 
of the box, with the 
exception of the 
part underneath, is 
painted, how many 
square inches are 
peinted ? 

10. What would 
it cost at 4d. per 
sq. in. ? 


Anawers. 





18 sq. in. 
17 sq. in. 
6 sq. in. 
6 sq. in. 

18 sq. in. 
1 sq. in. 

16 sq. in. 
. 51 sq. in. 
9. 86 sq. in. 
10. 3s. 7d. 
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Lesson 28.—Tue Cuse: Its Epess. SvusstirvTion oF LETTERS 
FOR NUMBERS. 


1. In your book draw a square any size you like. Do not use a 
ruler or set-square. 

2. Now take your ruler and measure the sides of the square. 
How long is the side? (Take answers from several pupils, and 
write on board.) The answers will be, say, 4 inches, nearly 
4 inches, more than 34 inches, etc. The figures written by the 
teacher on the blackboard will show how varied the dimen- 
sions of the squares are. Hold two of the pupils’ drawing- 
books in front of the class, and show by comparison the different 
sizes of the squares drawn. Repeat with other books. Now 
write in your books what you have learnt about the sides of 
the freehand squares in your drawing-books. 

3. What is the length of two of the sides of your drawing ? 
(Take answers from several pupils.) Why are there so many 
different answers ? When do you get answers that are equal ? 
(sides of equal length). Will it correct to say all your 
sides are 3 inches long, or 34 inches long, or 4 inches long ? 
Why not? Then we will put the letter a for the length of the 
line on every square. Now each write on the bottom line of 
your square “a inches,” which means that the side of your 
square is a inches long. How many inches long is the side of 

our square ? (to a pupil). What is a inches equal to in your 
book ? (Repeat with a good number of pupils.) What does a 
equal? In this way show that a has different values; it may 
mean any length. 

4. Now write on the right-hand side of the square its length 
when the bottom is a incheslong. Place on the top of the square 
the length of that side. Now put the measurement on the left- 
hand side. What will the length of two of the sides be? If 
one side is 3 inches long, and another side is 3 inches, what is 
the total length of the two sides? How do you get 6 inches ? 
What shall we say is the sum of a inches and a inches? Prob- 
ably the teacher will be able to get a +a inches. What is 
lcow + lcow? linch + linch? la + la? lainch + lainch ? 
What is meant by 2a inches? What is the length of three 
sides? What is the perimeter of the square ? What is meant 
by 4a inches ? 

Draw another square on the blackboard. The side of this 
square is m inches. What is the length of two sides? of three 
sides ? etc. Repeat with other letters. 

5. This cube has an edge of x inches. What is the perimeter 
of one face? the length of the vertical edges? of the edges 
that touch the desk ? of all the horizontal edges? of all the 


edges ? 
Totes with other cubes, varying the letter and the wording 
of the question. 


Some EXERcIsEs. 


1. Draw freehand in your book a short line of any length. 
Write on it ¢ inches. Add to it another line of the same length. 
What is their total length ? 

2. Repeat, but draw three lines each equal to the first line, 
which is 6 inches long. What is the length of the three lines 
altogether ? 

3. Draw a line 1 inch long. Write on it y inches. Add four 
other lines of the same length. Calling the first line y inches long, 
what is the length of the new line ? What is y equal to in inches ? 
What is 5y equal to ? 

4. Draw a small square freehand, mak- 
ing the top line a dotted line. On this 
dotted line draw another square. Each 
side of the square is n cm. | 

(a) What is the perimeter of 
square ? 

(6) How many lines are there in the 
drawing each equal to one side of the 
square ? : | 

| 
| 





one 


(c) What is the length in em. of all the 
lines in the drawing ? 

(d) Take away the dotted line. 
is the length in cm. then ? 

5. Draw the diagonals of each of these 


What 


squares. 
(a) If one o—- is d inches, what | 
is the length of all the diagonals ? | 


(6) What would be the length of three 
of these diagonals ? 
6. Here is a cube. 


ncm, 


One of its diagonals measures p inches. 


What is the length of all the diagonals that may be drawa on all 
the faces of the cube ? 
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How the Pupil’s Page could be Arranged. 


1. The squares in different books a in. 
have sides of different lengths. 


2. One side of square = a inches. 


Two sides of square = 2a in. 








Three sides of square = 3ain., a in. | | a in. 
etc. 
3. Perimeter of one face of cube 
= 4x in. 
Vertical edges of cube = 4z in., rs 
etc @ in. 
| . 
1. ¢ in. ¢ in. 2c in. 
| } - 
bm... Aes. ee 3b in. 


nu 


| 4. (a) Perimeter of one square = 4n om. 
(b) There are seven lines in the drawing. 
(c) Their length is 7n cm. 

(d) The length is 6n cm. 

| 5. All the diagonals measure 4d inches. 
| 6. All the diagonals on the faces of the cube 
| | measure 12p inches. 


2. 
. 5y = 5 inches. 
| 


n cm. 





Lesson 29.—THEe CusE AND SQUARE: 
NuMBERS. 


1. (a) One side of a square measures x cm. or 3cm. Draw a 
line equal to two of the sides. Write on this line two answers 
for its length. What must 2z cm. be equal to? Draw a line 
equal to4zcm. What length is it ? (two answers). What must 
4x cm. equal ? 

(b) Give many similar questions to the above on the square. 

(c) The edge of a cube measures y cm. or 3cm. What is the 
length of all the edges? (two answers). What must 12y cm. 
be equal to ? 

(d) Give other questions similar to this. 


Epers. L&trrers For 


(e) x=3cm. Draw3z. What is its length in cm. ? 

(f) d =3 inches. Draw 2d. Write down its length in inches 
(4 = inch). Write down the length of 3d, 4d, 5d, etc. 

(g) y= 5. Find the value of Ty, 6y, 2y, etc. 


2. (a) The perimeter of a square measures 4m inches or 12 
inches. Draw one side, and write on this side two answers for 
its length. What must m be equal to ? 

(b) Repeat this type of question on the square. 

(c) All the edges of a cube together measure 12) cm. or 60 cm. 
Draw a line equal to the length of one edge. Write on it two 
lengths. What does b equal ? 

(a) Give numerous similar questions to this, based on the cube. 


(e)5n =20cm. Drawn. Write down the length of n in cm. 
({) 7a = 21 inches. Draw 2, 3x, 22. Repeat this type of 
question. 


(g) 10h = 70. Find the value of h, 3h, 6h. 

3. (a) Draw a square (freehand). Mark | 
the middle point of each side. 

(b) What is the perimeter of this square 
when one side measures k inches ? 

(c) Join the middle points of the opposite 
sides. What is the total length of the two 
lines you have drawn? What is the length 
of all the lines in the drawing? Write 
down the sum of 4k inches and 2k inches. 

(d)d=3cm. Draw 2d. Add to its end 
3d. What is the length of the new line? What is 2d + 3d? 

(e) Repeat with other lines. 

(/) What is the sum of 3z and 62? 

(g) A boy has 5x marbles. 
has he now ? 

4. (2) Draw a square (freehand), using 
dotted lines. Mark the middle points 
of each side. 

(b) Join by dotted lines the middle 
points of opposite sides. Divide the 
half of oak line again, and join oppo- 
site sides again. 

(c) How many lines all equal to the 
side of the square can you count in 
this drawing? What is their total 
length if each is equal to r cm.? 

Thicken three of the lines of this draw- 
ing. What is the sum of these three thick lines ? 


What does 92 mean ? etc. 
He wins 8x marbles. How many 


What is the 





















































































length of the dotted lines that remain? What is left after 
taking 3r from 10r ? 

(d) s=2 cm. Draw 68 (a dotted line). Thicken a part of 
this equal to 4s. How much of the dotted line remains ? (two 
answers). What is 6s — 4s? 

(e) Repeat with other lines. 

({) What is the difference between 10z and 6z? From 12y 
take 4y, etc. 

(g) Tom has llz pence. He spends 9x pence. How much 
has he left ? 

QUESTIONS. 


1. Write down the product of 5a and 6. 

2. The perimeter of a square was 4x inches. When measured 
this perimeter was found to be 28 inches. Find the value of z. 

3. One of the edges of a cube measures d inches. I can see 
five of these edges. What is the length of the edges I cannot 
see ? 

4. In a class there are 12z children. Of these 9x are boys. 
How many are girls ? 


How the Pupil’s Page could be Arranged. 








1. (a) ___ | Ssem. oF ccm 2x cm. = 6 cm. 

(c) All edges measure 12y cm. or 36cm. 12y cm. = 36 cm. 
(e) - 9 cm. 

(g) Ty = 35 when y = 5. 

2. (a) Side of square ——— m in. or 3 in. 
{c) Edge of cube - — bem. or 5 cm. 


{e) n= 4cm. 
(g) 10h = 70 when h = 7. 

3. (b) 4k inches. 

(c) The sum of 4k inches and 2k inches = 6k inches. 
{d) 2d + 3d = 5d. 

{g) He has 132 marbles. 

4. (c) Total length of lines 10r inches. 

(d) 6s — 48 = 2s. 

(/) Difference between 102 and 6z is 4z. 

(g) Tom has 2z pence left. 





1. Product of 5a and 6 is 30a. 

2. 2 = 7 inches. 

3. The length of the edges I cannot see is 7d inches. 
4. There are 3 girls. 


JUNIOR COURSE. 


Lesson 30.—Prortine Ovr. 


Note.—The following exercises require plenty of space, and 
should therefore be done in the playground or in the large hall 
of the school. 

1. Some Drill Exercises.—These exercises should be done by 
one boy at a time, the remainder of the class answering the 
questions put by the teacher. The boy should be changed from 
time to time. 

Starting position—the boy facing north. 

Six es to the north—march. Right turn. Four paces 
forward—march. 

How many _ has the boy gone? On how many lines has 
he walked ? What kind of an angle did these lines make? In 
what direction is the boy looking now ? 

Right turn. 

Through what angle has he turned at this order? In what 
direction is he facing ? 

Six paces forward—march. 

How many paces has the boy walked now? Through how 
many angles has he turned ? What angle does a north and south 
line make with an east and west line ? 

Right turn. Four paces forward—march. 

Mark out now with chalk the exact journey made by this boy. 
Where the right turn has been made a cross should be placed. 

What figure is this? What is its perimeter in paces ? 

2. Starting position—boy facing north. 

Eight paces to the north—march. Right turn. Right turn. 

Which way is the boy facing now ? Through how many right 
angles has he turned ? 

our paces forward—march. 

In which direction is the boy moving ? 

Ask the boy who has performed this exercise to mark out his 
path in chalk on the playground. 

3. To be worked in the classroom. 

A boy walks 6 paces to the north, turns to the right for 4 
paces, turns again to the right for 6 paces, and after turning 
to the right again walks another 5 paces. Can you mark this 
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boy’s path in your books exactly as you did in the playgrouna ? 
Why ? * Can any boy suggest some way of drawing this path in 
the book ? Where shall we place the starting position of the 
boy ? Why not start at the top of the book? at the bottom 
right-hand corner? In which direction will the first line be 
drawn? Why? How long will it be? How long will the 
next line be ? In what direction will the next line be? Why ? 
What kind of an angle is made by the two lines meeting ? y 
do we make a right angle here? Why do we make this line 
4 inches long, etc. 


4 paces. 
6 paces. ~ - 6 paces. 
Starting point ~, 
Finishing point. 5 paces. 


4. A boy walks 8 paces to the north, then turns. through two 
right angles, and marches another 4 paces. . Draw his path, and 
show his finishing point. Proceed as in 3. 


4 paces. 


— Finishing point. 


8 paces. 





Starting point. 


Some EXxeErcisgs. 


1. A boy walks 5 paces to the north, then turns to the west 
7 paces. raw his path, calling 1 pace 1 cm. 

2. After walking 8 paces to the west a boy turns to the right 
— walks another 6 paces. Draw his path, making | pace equal 
to 1 cm. 

(a) Measure and say how many em. the finishing point is from 
the starting point. 

(6) If this had been done in the playground, how many paces 
would he have been from the starting point ? 

3. Tom walks to the east 4 paces, then turns so as to make a 
right angle, and walks 3 paces. He then walks straight to the 
starting point. Draw his path (1 inch = 1 pace). 

4. John walks towards the sun at 12 o'clock for 9 paces. Then 
y walks to the west for 7 paces. Draw his path (1 pace = 

em.). 

N.B.—Additional similar exercises should be given on squared 
paper to suitable scale. If preferred, the above exerc’ses can 
also be taken on squared paper, tak’ng one square | pace, two 
squares one pace, etc. 








PRACTICAL NOTES ON SCHOOL 
GARDENING FOR JULY. 


BY BRUCE COOK, CHINGFORD. 


VEGETABLE CULTURE. 

Celery should all be planted by the first week if possible. Keep 
the celery maggot away by frequent light dustings of soot or 
lime. See that the plants do not suffer from want of water. 
Syringing the plants occasionally keeps the foliage healthy. 

Potatoes.—The late varieties might be sprayed to prevent 
disease. Early varieties should be lifted as soon as the tops 
begin to ripen. They might be given as a reward to the boys. 
Imagine the delight of father and mother, brothers and sisters, 
2s they sample the potatoes grown by the boys themselves ! 

Winter Greens.—If there is plenty of room, winter greens 
may be planted out in each plot. A row or two of the 
common kinds — such as brussels sprouts, coleworts (1 foot 
apart), kale, ete.—should always be grown in the general plot, 
and their culture explained to the lads. Winter greens should 
be planted at least 2 feet apart in vacant ground. On no account 

lant close together, as they grow weakly and are quickly affected 

y the frost. 

“Parsley may be sown thinly for late supplies of this useful 
herb. 

Runner beans should be kept weeded, well staked, and well 
watered. (See notes on mulching in 
former issues.) A good spraying of the 
foliage has a marked effect, especially 
in the evening after a very hot day. 

Tomatoes should be well mulched and 
repeatedly watered. Outdoor tomatoes 
should be grown on a single stem and 
well staked. Pinch out the young 
growths. Keep the roots well watered. 

Peas.—Late ones should be staked 
and mulched, early ones picked and 
cleared when ready, and the ground \ 
planted with a few cauliflower plants oF 
or a row of winter greens. 

Ridge cucumbers, if grown in the 
general plot, should only be watered 
when they really require it. Keep A 
down attacks of pests by spraying with 
* Abol.” 

Shallots should be lifted in dry 
weather and left out in the sun to 
ripen. Radishes or turnips may be sown on the ground from 
which the shallots were pulled. 

Thin lettuce, onions, etc.; keep weeds down; and pick all 
crops when ripe. 

FLOWER CULTURE. 


Auriculas may be divided, also daisies and lyanthuses. 
See that each division has a small root wiles These are 
easily grown, are very hardy, and bloom early in the spring, 
when blooms are scarce. 

Lift any bulbsand dry. Seeds of candytuft and Shirley poppies 
may be sown, to bloom late in the autumn. Pick off all seed- 
pods not required, as this prolongs the period of blooming. 
Water well if weather is very dry. Layering can be performed 
at the end of the month, also during August. Next month 
we hope to fully explain this operation. 


A Practica, Lesson tn RosE-BUDDING. 


Briers of the wild rose should have been obtained any time 
between November and February. They can be purchased at 
about one penny each or dug out of a hedge, after permission 
has been obtained to remove them in this way. They should 
be planted in rows, about 3 feet between the rows, each brier 
being planted about fifteen inches apart in the row. 

Buds will begin to grow in the spring. Three or four of the 
strongest should be chosen for budding on later, and the re- 
mainder should be rubbed off. Always mulch well between the 
briers early in February. This encourages a strong growth of 
the roots. Point out that the stronger the growth of the roots 
(as a rule), the stronger the growth of the brier. 

The proper time to bud } nae entirely upon the season. I 
have known splendid results obtained from briers budded in 
June. But July is, perhaps, the “ budding month,” although 
the operation can be performed as late as entry August. 

The best time for budding is when the bark is easily separated 
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from the wood, especially in damp but warm weather. The 
day before budding, well soak the roots of the briers with water. 
‘Ask a gardener friend to cut you some rose shoots from this 
year’s growth, and place the ends of these pieces in water. See 
that the pieces are from the latest and best varieties of roses. 

Having arranged the class so that they can easily see and 
hear, pick out the piece from which you are going to select the 
bud. As to selecting the bud, do not use one growing too near 
the tip of the shoot, but a met gm + bud, standing well out, 
not bruised in any way. Generally select buds for budding from 
the middle of a shoot of this year’s growth which has bloomed. 
Show the class the budding-knife. good one can be obtained 
for about half a crown. I bought mine from Gamage’s, Holborn, 
E.C., some years ago, and it is practically as good as ever. See 
that the knife is well sharpened before it is used. This is most 
important, as bruised bark seldom heals successfully. 

old the piece of the stem from which you have selected the 
bud in the left hand, between the fingers and thumb, with the 
bud you have selected pointing fowards you. Cut the bud out 
with a curved cut, starting about half an inch above the bud 
and finishing half an inch below the bud. Mind you make a 
clean curved cut, including the whole of the bud. 

Place the end of the branch from which you have cut away the 
selected bud in water. You now have the “ bud” or “eye” 
growing on the rind or bark, as at A. Also at the back you have 
a piece of wood, which you must remove. This must be done 
most carefully, in order not to damage the bud. 

The stem on which you wish to bud should have the thorns 
removed. As a rule, if the thorns can be removed easily with 
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the finger and thumb, the branch is ready for budding. A slit 
should be made in the bark, as at B (same shape, etc.). Care- 
fully lift the bark, as at C, with the end of the budding-knife, 
and slip the prepared bud (A) under the bark, with the bud 
pointing upwards, asat D. Push the bottom of the bark contain- 
ing the bud close home to the “ stock,” and cut the piece away 
which laps over the T-cut (marked X in D). Tie the bud under 
the bark carefully with worsted or raffia, but not too tightly. 
Water the brier well, and in about eight weeks take away the 
material you tied the bud in position with. 

Let the teacher bud, say, a couple of briers, and then get each 
boy to try to imitate the operation, and then affix a label with 
the boy’s name to the brier = has budded. 


A Practicat Lesson ON PrRICKING OUT SEEDLINGS. 


First obtain boxes about two inches in depth, and make some 
holes in the bottom with a red-hot poker for drainage. On the 
bottom of the boxes spread some short, well-rotted manure. 
Fill boxes with fine rich soil, and pat the soil down somewhat 
firmly. Have the soil in the boxes well watered some time 
before pricking out the plantlets. The teacher will explain the 
operation as he proceeds. Also tell the lads the distance between 
the rows and plants, and about how many to prick out in each 
box. If preferred, the soil need not be watered until after the 
plants are pricked out. In this case, care must be taken to 
water with a fine rose on the can. 

Then let each boy write his name on a box, and prick out a 
box himself. It is wonderful how interested they are, and the 
pride they take with “ their box.” 


Fruit. 


Summer-prune all bushes and trees towards the end of month. 
Strawberries should all be picked, and runners got ready for 
Select the 


planting out, at the end of July or early in August. 











first runner nearest the parent plant, and only plant runners 
from plants that have produced fruit. Never plant a runner 
from a blind, fruitless plant. 

Apples should be thinned if they are too numerous. 

Pears should also be thinned. 

Gooseberries should be picked as they ripen. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Q.—Ask the advice of H.M. Inspector at his next visit, or 
write to him. 

Lity.—Plant in the autumn in good soil. 

Heper.—Consult the managers. 

N. L.—As your soil is a I should say that the best time 
to commence operations would be in the autumn. Have the 
ground planned out, dug over roughly, and manured, and left 
rough till spring. Write again later. 

Apvice.—Tsake in » weekly paper on the subject, such as 
Amateur Gardening, which I can personally recommend. 

Anxiovus.—See reply to “ Certificate" in the June number of 
the Practical Teacher. 

Brcinnek.—Do not attempt too much at first. 

X. Y.—Personally, I think you made a mistake. However, if 
you decide to try again, do so. 

Buppixe, Drarmme, Amateur, Voto, and Horrtvs will be 
dealt with later on. 

Appress.—The “One and All,” 92 Long Acre, W.C. They 
sell penny packets of most seeds. : ' 


—~ rt Pete 


NATURE NOTES FOR JULY. 


BY RICHARD MORSE. 





Tue Orentnc aNp CLosine or FLowers. 


\.] IGHT-BLOOMING plants form most interesting obiects 
l for close study and careful observation, and no oppor- 
tunity for noting their peculiar and wonderful habits should 
be allowed to pass away without full advantage being taken 
of it. 

The closing of flo-vers at certain noriods of the day seems 
in many cases to have reference to the habits of insects: for 
example, it will readily be seen that flowers which need the 
assistance of common bees to bring about the neccssary trans- 
ference of pollen would gain nothing by remaining open all 
through the night ; but, on the contrary, they sight loos much, 
for during that time numerous wandering insects would be 
only too ready to rob them of both their honey and pollen, 
and yet might have no power whatever of fertilising them. 
It is therefore a decided advantage to such flowers to close es 
night draws nigh, and so shut out unwelcome visitors. On the 
other hand, those flowers needing night-flying insects to fer- 
tilise them might—and almost certainly would—be robbed in 
a similer manncr of their honey or pollen if they remained 
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A Practica, Lessun on Prickine out SEEDLINGS. 


open during the bright hours of the day. 
And so we find such flowers as the daisy, 
dandelion, and others opening in the early 
morning hours (often at sunrise), and closing 
tightly again as the sun nears the west; 
while, on the other hand, the evening prim- 
rose, night-scented stock, and numerous other 
flowers appear to be “asleep”’ during the 
day, but open fresh and fragrant as evening 
approaches. 

It should be noticed that wind-fertilised, 
or “ anemophilous,” flowers, such as those of 
the hazel or alder, never “sleep:”’ and this 
interesting fact has been put forward as an 
argument in favour of the belief that the 
closing of flowers at certain regular times has 
en important connection with the hahits of 
various insects. 

The flowers of night-blooming plants ave 
generally of a pale colour, or in many cases 
quite white, and the advantage of this in 
making them conspicuous when there is but 
very little light will be readily seen. Mor.- 
over, it is interesting to note that the 
“ honey-guides,” to which so many of our 
flowers owe much of their beauty, are not to 
be found in the night-flowers, for it is quite 
obvious that they would be of no use to the 
insects that fly by night, because invisible to 
them. 

CamPIons. 


The white campion (Lychnis vespertina), common in most of 
our fields and hedgerows, is now in bloom, and in connection 
with the brief notes given above may be made the subject of 
much careful observation and reasoning. (See Fig. 1.) 

It is an excellent example of a night- 
blooming plant, and has the advantage 
of being common and well known to 
most children, so that there is every 
opportunity for studying its pecnliari- 
ties. The pure whiteness of its, petals 
should be noted, and also the absence 
from them of honey-guides. The con- 
spicuous flowers are easily visible when 
it is so dark that many other blossoms 
—as, for example, those of the red 
campion (Lychnis dioica)—can scarcely 

seen at all; and they seem some- 
times to strike one as being almost 
luminous, so readily are they seen even 
in the dark hours of the night. This 
being so, one cannot be surprised to Fig, 1.—Flowerof White 
find how easily the night-insects dis- , ar (Lychnis res- 
cover them. pertina). 

Their beautiful fragrance, too, is 
developed as night draws in, as is also the case with the dame’s 
violet (Hesperis matronalis), butterfly orchis (Habenaria bifolia), 
and many others; and this fragrance, of course, does much to 
attract the moths and other insects that fly by night, which are 
necessary for the fertilisation of these plants. 

The red and white campions, too, are excellent examples of 
those plants which are known as “ dicecious "—that is, they 
have the staminate and pistillate flowers on different plants. 
Self-fertilisation, therefore, with them is thus rendered absolutely 
impossible. 

If several campion flowers—either red or white—on different 
plants be first carefully examined and afterwards dissected, 
it will soon be possible to at once distinguish the male from the 
female flowers, and this forms a useful exercise for children, 
whose interest it almost never fails to arouse. 

The bladder campion (Silene inflata) is also in bloom this 
month, and is a common weed almost everywhere. Its white 
flowers—the petals of which are cleft abcat half way down— 
should be carefully dissected and compared with those of the 
other campions above mentioned, the similarities and dis- 
similarities being noted, and the effects of certain differences 
being deduced therefrom. Although both stamens and pistils 
are usually present, there are, according to some authorities, 
two other varieties of this flower, stamens only occurring in the 
one, and pistils only in the other. It should also be noted that 
even some red and also white campions have occasionally been 
found containing both stamens and pistils, although in these 
cases either the former or the latter are almost always abortive 
—if not invariably so. 
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Witp MALLows. 


Two of our wild mallows are now in bloom, and will amply 
repay one for a little careful study and observation. 

The common mallow (Malva sy/vestris) is a large, robust plant, 
sometimes attaining a height of three or even more feet, and 
bears large, showy Revere of a bright purplish-rose colour, with 
deep crimson veins. It is a well-known plant, and quite common 
in waste places almost everywhere. (See Fig. 2.) 





Fig. 2.—Common Mallow Fig. 3.—Pistils and Stamens of 
(Malva sylvestris), show- Common Mallow (Malva sy/l- 
ing ‘‘honey-guides” on vestris). N.B.—In the Dwarf 
petals. Mallow (Malva rotundifolia) 

the stigmas become recurved 
and entangled among the 
stamens. 


The dwarf mallow (Malva rotundifolia), on the other hand, 
although abundant in similar situations, is, as its name implies, 
quite a small and inconspicuous plant, and is on that account 
often passed by as merely a “ weed.’”’ Its stems are usually 
prostrate, and even under the most favourable conditions no 

art of the plant scarcely ever gets more than about eight inches 
rom the und. Its tiny flowers are of a pale pink or lilac 
colour, and without the crimson veins so characteristic of the 
above species. 

A careful comparison of the two plants will bring to light many 
interesting features. 

Even a cursory examination of the larger species would lead 
one to suppose that it is frequented by insects, on account of 
its large, gaily coloured corolla; and a more detailed study 
of the flower would result in the discovery of honey-glands, or 
nectaries, in the shape of five little hair-covered pockets at 
the bases of the petals, the hairs being probably to protect 
the honey from rain, and from tiny “ robber” insects, which 
latter would have no power to fertilise the flowers. The hand- 
some crimson streaks on the petals are undoubtedly of great 
use to numerous insects as honey-guides, and in this respect 
the mallow can be compared with the evening campion and 
other night-blooming plants, in which, as was mentioned above, 
the honey-guides are absent. The stamens of the common mallow 
shed their pollen before the stigmas in the same flower are 
ready to receive it, and this is obviously of far-reaching im- 
portance, for by the time the stigmas mature, the adjacent 
stamens have usually withered away, and thus cross-fertilisation 
is in most cases ensured. (See Fig. 3.) 

With the dwarf mallow the state of affairs is quite different. 
The petals are not in the least showy or attractive; there are 
no honey-guides, and one scarcely ever finds an insect visiting 
the flowers. It therefore cannot depend upon insects to transfer 
its pollen, as is the case with the larger species; but it has a 
wonderful arrangement of its own. In the first place, the stigmas 
reach maturity before all the pollen is discharged from the 
anthers ; and secondly, the styles elongate and become recurved, 
so that they actually entangle themselves among the stamens, 
become dusted with pollen, and thus, instead of the cross fer- 
tilisation so marked in the other species, we have a plant de- 
liberately, as it were, securing its own self-fertilisation. 

It cannot be too frequently pointed out that these brief notes 
are not intended to be exhaustive in any sense of the word, 
their aim merely being to awaken interest and encourage further 
— observations in connection with this most interesting, 
and educationally useful, branch of Nature study. 
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A Few Nores on Agvarta. 


Those teachers who have a well-stocked and carefully-tended 
aquarium in the school have no doubt realised what an inter- 
esting and useful object it soon becomes, if only it be properly 
managed ; for during most of the spring, summer, and autumn 
there is a continuous change going on with its inhabitants. 
Each day witnesses some new development, and the keen 
observer will never tire of watching the wonderful metamor- 
phoses which many of the inhabitants undergo, and the mar- 
vellous instinct displayed by even the humblest of living creatures. 

There are, unfortunately, comparatively few teachers who 
have even a small aquarium in the classroom ; and although the 
initial cost of one may often be a real obstacle, it is not an 
insurmountable one, and there is no reason why one should not 
use large glass jars and so forth as makeshifts until the real 
article. can be obtained. Those who have used these “extem- 
porised aquaria” know full well how very interesting and useful 
they may become; and it goes without saying that numerous 
small vessels have many and distinct advantages over one large 
one, especially where carnivorous creatures are concerned. A 
few notes on the management of these aquaria, and suggestions 
as to suitable “ stock,” will ap in these columns from time 
to time; and it is hoped that they will be an incentive to many 
teachers who have previously neglected the study of this fas- 
cinating branch of the subject with which these articles deal. 

A common cause of trouble with aquaria is too much direct 
sunlight. A window facing north is probably the best position 
of all, and yet beginners op wager choose a southern aspect, 
thinking that the direct sunlight will be beneficial in every way. 
Glass vessels in general let in a great deal more light than is 
needed by, or even good for, the inhabitants; and when 
these latter are not under observation it is advisable, unless 
there are plenty of water weeds in the vessel, to give some 
shelter by means of paper covers made to slip over the jars. 

Another frequent cause of trouble and disappointment is the 
indiscriminate mixing of the various creatures taken at random 
from a pond teeming with life. Many of them have most 
rapacious appetites, and wage incessant warfare on their weaker 
and unprotected companions. Interesting specimens are thus 
continually lost, and the aquarium soon gets into a most un- 
healthy condition, consequent upon the decomposing remains 
of the semi-devoured inhabitants. 

The various water-plants, such as the water crowfoot, the 
starwort, pondweeds, and duckweeds are valuable additions to 





Fig. 4.—Water Crowfoot (Ranunculus Fig.5.—Water Starwort 
aquatilis), a pretty, useful, and in- (Callitriche verna), a 
teresting plant for the aquarium. useful plant for aquaria. 


most aquaria, for many of them serve not only as food and 
shelter from too much sunshine, but also as oxygen generators, 
and so do much to maintain a healthy condition throughout. 
Neglect to provide a sufficiency of these necessaries has caused 
many an aquarium to be given up in disgust. (See Figs. 4 and 5.) 
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Tue Common SHREW. 


Although the common shrew (Sorex vulgaris) is abundant 
throughout the British Isles, it is comparatively rarely seen 
alive, for it is of a very retiring nature ; but as winter approaches 
large numbers of them die off, and may be frequently found 
during autumn rambles lying dead by the wayside. This latter 
fact is well known to most country people, and it is quite a 
common superstition with many that when a shrew crosses & 
footpath it “drops down dead.” The common shrew is per- 
haps more often called the shrew-mouse, on account of its size 
and general appearance ; but in reality it bears no relationship 
whatever to the house-mouse (Mus musculus), which is a rodent 
or gnawing animal, for the shrews are insect eaters, and very 
closely related to the hedgehog, a few notes on which were 
given in the May number. 

Those who wish to see this interesting little animal in its 
natural haunts must be often out in the open fields, and ever 
on the alert; but failing a live specimen, there is much that 
can be learnt from an examination of the dead ones, so fre- 
quently found in the fields during late autumn. The char- 
acteristic pointed snout should be noted, and also the great 
length of the upper jaw compared with the lower. The mouth 
should be opened and the teeth examined; they are very 
sharply pointed, something like those of the mole (Talpa 
europea), another insectivore, and bear a striking resemblance 
to those of the hedgehog, but are not in the least like those 
of the house-mouse, which has the characteristic teeth of a 
rodent. (See Figs. 6 and 7.) 





Fig. 6.—Jaws of an Insect Eater (insectivore), showing 
characteristic, pointed teeth. (Compare Fig. 7.) 


The food of the common shrew consists chiefly of insects 
worms, and slugs, but it is such a pugnacious little animal that 
it does not scruple to attack and even devour its weaker com- 
panions, and in this respect also it resembles the mole. But 
the shrew itself has many enemies, the chief perhaps being 
owls and weasels ; cats, too, will readily attack and kill shrews, 
but they seldom or never eat them. This is no doubt due to 
the disagreeable odour of these mammals, which are provided 
with scent glands secreting a substance with a strong, un- 
pleasant smell ; and this power is therefore almost undoubtedly 
given to them as a means of self-defence. 





Fig. 7.—Jaws of a Gnawing Animal (rodent), showing 
characteristic dentition. (Compare Fig. 6.) 


Those shrews which do not perish at the approach of winter 
go into hibernation unti] the warm days come round again, 
when the insects and other creatures necessary for their 
existence are once more astir. 
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“SESAME AND LILIES.”* 


WHY THE BOOK IS SO CALLED. 
BY A. E. ROBERTS, M.A. 


SESAME AND LILIES was first published in 1865, 

and contained two lectures, originally delivered on 
December 6 and 14 respectively, 1864, under the titles 
“Of Kings’ Treasuries” and ‘‘Of Queens’ Gardens.” 
An examination of Ruskin’s titles is always instructive, 
and well repays the time spent thereon. 

For an explanation of the title “ Sesame,” turn to the 
last paragraph of the first essay: “ You have got its 
corn laws repealed for it; try if you cannot get corn 
laws established for it, dealing in a better bread ;—bread, 
made .of that old enchanted Arabian grain, the Sesame 
which opens doors ;—doors, not of robbers, but of Kings’ 
Treasuries.” Evidently the title was suggested to 
Ruskin by the story of Ali Baba ani the Forty Thieves 
in The Arabian Nights. The talismanic phrase, “Open, 
Sesame!” opens the doors of the treasure-houses of 
robbers ; and Ruskin’s keyword “ Sesame,” which liter- 
ally signifies “a kind of grain” (compare the quotation 
from Lucian at the head of the essay: “ You shall each 
have a cake of sesame—and ten pounds”) is metaphori- 
cally employed to signify the magic grain of education, 
which is to open the doors of the treasure-houses of 
kings—that is, the doors of the treasuries of wisdom. 
Thus the connotation of the word “ Sesame” includes 
the ideas both of magic and of nurture, or mental sus- 
tenance. Sesame is the key that opens man’s mind to 
wisdom. 

Now let us turn to the alternative title, “ Of Kings’ 
Treasuries.” The idea evidently is suggested by a 

assage in Ezra v. 17: “Let there be a search made 

in the king’s treasure-house.” I say evidently, because 
Ruskin is so thoroughly familiar with the Bible, and 
you will never understand Ruskin unless you bear in 
mind this familiarity. (Compare Preterita, where he 
tells us that his mother made him read the whole of the 
Bible through every year, from Genesis to Revelation, 
and commit passages to memory every day.) If we 
expand the metaphor implied in “ Of Kings’ Treasuries” 
into a simile, we shall see its application: just as royal 
treasures are stored in the treasure-houses of kings, so 
wisdom is the royal treasure stored in books, where we 
shall have intercourse with the kings or great men of 
the past, which intercourse will make us, too, kings among 
men. If actual kings waste their money on useless 
armaments and warfare, ideal kings would spend their 
money, he says, on founding royal libraries. This” ex- 
planation is suggested by Ruskin in the beginning of 
the second of the two essays, Lilies, where the connec 
tion between the two essays is made clear. 

In his use of these strange titles, Ruskin has given us 
a concrete illustration of his own advice to us—namely, 
to search out the meaning of words thoroughly, and to 
use them carefully. His poetical use of words in these 
titles is also in keeping with his poetic turn of mind and 
his knowledge of the Bible. With Ruskin, beyond 
everything, le style c’est Vhomme, and both his thoughts 
reflect the spiritual tone of his mind, and his expression 
of those thoughts bears the impress of the influence of 
his Biblical training. The title “ Sesame” suggests the 

oetry of Ruskin’s fertile imagination; and this in 
itself is in no small degree the outcome of his familiarity 
with the Bible. 


® Set for the Certificate Examination, 1911. 











Let us now pass on to the second lecture and see 
what the main topic is, in order that we may examine 
the titles which it bears. The first lecture was de- 
livered at the Rusholme Town Hall, Manchester, in aid 
of a library fund, and naturally therefore the main topic 
is books. The second lecture was delivered at the 
Town Hall, King Street, Manchester, in aid of the St. 
Andrew’s Girls’ Schools at Ancoats. The main topic 
therefore is the education of women. Now the year 
1864 was a particularly eventful one in Ruskin’s life. 
It was the year of his father’s death, and he spent a 
large portion of that year in the company of his mother 
and his cousin, Miss Joanna Ruskin Agnew. It is prob- 
able that these two turned his thoughts to the con- 
sideration of the influence of women in the world. 
Ruskin himself, however, says he wrote Lilies to please 
one girl—the “ Rosie” of Preterita, who died in 1875. 
In his first lecture Ruskin dealt with “ How and What 
to read;” but this question of reading was not an end in 
itself, but only a means toanend. The end was that men 
might make themselves spiritual kings among their fel- 
lows. Ruskin considers the types of books men should 
read, and the method they should employ in reading 
them, in order that they may know the real meaning 
of “advancement in life,” the true “ magnanimity ” 
which implies real kingship of heart. Similarly the main 
question dealt with in the second lecture is how women 
may become spiritual queens in the world. Ruskin there- 
fore discusses the question, “ Why to read,” or, more 
exactly, “ Why Women should read.” The chief sub- 
topic is thus the education that is to fit woman for her 
power and place in the world. She is to be queen of her 
garden and lily-like in beauty. The lily is symbolic 
both of purity and beauty. The woman’s beautiful and 
pure life will make her able to exercise her power in the 
world’s garden and attend to the lilies that may droop 
but for her care. Her physical, intellectual, and 
esthetic development is to lead to that ideal woman- 


We cannot agree with Mr. Frederic Harrison when he 
says in his life of Ruskin (Men of Letters Series): “ Rus- 
kin’s titles seem to have had no purpose except to give 
the inventor of them a few minutes’ amusement.” We 
have obtained sufficient from the titles under examina- 
tion to see that they are replete with meaning. Ruskin 
himself practises what he preaches in his essay. He 
has himself thoroughly examined the meanings, “ masked” 
and apparent, of the words he uses in the titles. The 
fantastic tendency that reveals itself in his choice of 
titles is “ of the same sort that made Ruskin, in writing 
to children, describe himself by such extraordinary titles 
as ‘ Little Pigs,’ and play tricks of fancy that would do 
credit to Alice’s Adventures.” The reader will find it 
interesting to think out for himself the exact applica- 
tion of such titles as Fors Clavigera, Unto This Last, 
The Ethics of the Dust, The Crown of Wild Olive. Each 
is appropriate, though at first sight the title casts little 
light on the subject matter itself, and its appropriateness 
will soon dawn upon the reader who cares to examine 
the titles thoughtfully. 








NOW READY. 
RUSKIN’S “SESAME AND LILIES.” 
Cloth. Price 6d. 


This handy pocket edition of the classic forms one of 
Messrs. Nelson’s “Short Studies in English Literature.” 
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COMFORTABLE CLOTHING FOR 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


BY J. A. FLEMING, AUTHORESS OF “‘ COMMON-SENSE 
NEEDLEWORK.” 


Qo time ago I was asked to describe the cutting- 

out and making-up of garments suited to the 
requirements of girls in elementary schools. I propose 
therefore, from time to time, to give measurements, 
proportions, patterns, and photographs of such gar- 
ments, with full directions for working. 

The cutting-out of underclothing forms an excellent 
introduction to dressmaking. It teaches how to place 
the patterns on the material economically, and how to 
select suitable widths of material for the different kinds 
of underwear. 

A casual glance at those fashion journals which occa- 
sionally deal with children’s underclothing will show 
that a decided change has taken place in the patterns 
during the last ten years. 

The materials in use have become much more sensible 
and sanitary, owing to the adoption of woollen for 
cotton underwear. The irregularities of our climate 
are such that woollen garments become almost a neces- 
sity, especially for those who are at all delicate or have 
a tendency towards rheumatism. We warm our cloth- 
ing; it does not warm us. If the material of which 
it is composed be a good conductor, it is cooled as fast 
as we warm it. Wool, being a bad conductor, is there- 
fore the best material for underclothing, particularly 
in spring and autumn, and for such variable weather 
as we experience. 

A few photographs will be given of garments made up 
in flannel; but, as all the patterns can be a 
in that material, any mother who wishes to clothe her 
child in woollen underwear will be enabled to do so. 

Children run about and make themselves hot, and 
often throw off their coats or stand about while they 
are perspiring. Chills and colds follow, bringing. in 
their train illnesses, the cause of which is often un- 
known. If they wear woollen underclothes, the risk of 
such mysterious maladies is considerably lessened. _ 

Flannelette has a very large vogue among the working 
classes, under the erroneous impression that it has a 
certain amount of wool in its ro ner That is 
quite a mistake, as it is made entirely of cotton. The 
method of manufacture causes the woolly, fluffy appear- 
ance it has when new. It is cheap, soft, easily washed, 
and feels warm, which account for its popularity. Un- 
fortunately, the preparation it is subjected to in order 
to make it simulate flannel causes it to be very dan- 
gerous, as it blazes up instantly when a light touches 
it. Thus its very attractions make it a source of ex- 
treme risk, and many little lives are sacrificed in conse- 
quence. It is scarcely possible to take up a paper 
without reading some account of burning fatalities 
caused by its inflammability. After being washed it 
should always be rinsed in some strong alum water, or 
other preparation, to render it less dangerous. In 
school it has another disadvantage, as its loose con- 
struction encourages slipshod work. The patterns 
given, however, are such as can be made up in flannel, 
flannelette, calico, or any other required material. 

It is surprising that, notwithstanding the number of 
cutting-out manuals, few girls or working-women make 
their own or their children’s underclothing. Probably 
the teaching of the subject in our schools has been at 
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fault. Complicated diagrams, monotony of patterns, 
and limited range of styles may account for more. Elab- 
orate systems of drafting have been published, regard- 
less of the fact that when a woman wants to make a 

ment she does not spend time drafting a pattern 
ere she begins. She will either borrow or buy one, 
or she will try to copy a made-up garment. Nowadays 
the number of women’s papers is legion, almost all of 
which supply, gratis, one or more patterns with every 
issue, along with attractive pictures depicting allur- 
ingly pretty garments. 

As these magazines and periodicals abound so plenti- 
fully, and are found in almost every home, it becomes 
more necessary to teach the value of economy in cutting- 
out, and the right use of such patterns as every house- 
wife requires, than to spend time over the drafting of 

atterns which no girl 1s likely to construct after she 
eaves school, unless she becomes a dressmaker. 

Undergarments change in style less rapidly, perhaps, 
than outer ones, but none the less surely; and most 
women like their little ones to be prettily as well as 
comfortably clothed. These considerations lead us to 
the’ conclusion that we must adopt different tactics in 
approaching the subject. 

at is needed in elementary schools is (1) to give 
the girls some general idea of proportion, so that they 
may recognise the good and weak points of a pattern ; 
and (2) to teach them how to oh use of a pattern 
when they get one. 

1. To give the Girls some general Idea of Proportion.— 
With this object in view, some lessons in pattern-making 
by folding and proportion will be given. The patterns 
provided will be up-to-date ones, such as fulfil the re- 
quirements of attractiveness and hygiene. A flannel 
petticoat with detachable bodice, a child’s sleeping-suit, 
a swimming costume, combinations, various kinds of 
knickers, as well as other patterns, will be treated in 
due course. 

2. To teach Girls how to make Use of a Pattern.—This 
involves the copying of the pattern first, and the plan- 
ning out to the best advantage of the material after- 
wards. Clearly this branch of the subject needs more 
experienced and intelligent teaching than the former, 
and it calls for, incidentally, better provision for the 
teaching of cutting-out. An ideal room for cutting-out 
should be well lighted and fitted with tables of suitable 
height, sufficient in number to accommodate all the 
class, and so placed that the blackboard can be seen 
by each worker. There is a crying need for such a 
room in every school where needlework is to be prop- 
erly taught. The sloping dual desks render systematic 
cutting-out very difficult, if not practically impossible. 
The writer has been allowed the use of the cookery- 
room when not needed for the purpose for which it 
was erected. Although a great improvement on the 
ordinary classroom, yet, being fitted for only eighteen 
girls, it has its disadvantages when required for fifty. 

The following plan has been adopted, and can be 
recommended where accommodation is limited :— 

The teacher provides hcrself with some good pattern 
likely to a | to the girls for their own wear or for 
one of the little ones at home. If a copy of the pattern 
is made up tastefully, in suitable material, and exhibited 
to the class a few days previous, several of the girls are 
sure to come prepared with material for a similar one. 

Elicit the names of the various parts of the garment, 
and compare them with the flat pattern. Hold a con- 
versation about the suitability or non-suitability of 


various materials, educing the reasons for and against 
each. The little bundles of patterns of various materials 
provided by most drapers are very useful for training 
the children’s ideas as to quality, etc. The probable 
width, price, and quantity of material ; the harmony or 
otherwise of the trimming, with quantity and price ; 
and a general talk about home-made ornamentation in 
the shape of crochet, knitting, and embroidery, have a 
good eflect on the judgment as well as taste. All this 
could take place in the classroom before the real cutting- 
out lesson commences. Its result will be to arouse 
interest and enthusiasm. 

3. Cutting-out and Planning from a Flat Pattern.—The 
teacher being provided with paper the required size 
to represent the material, should show how to place the 

ttern upon it so as to use it to the best advantage. 

he will show how the two should be pinned together, 
and how the scissors should be held. She proceeds to 
cut out the pattern, giving any ewe hints the while. 
She has now two patterns. She brings out two girls 
to the table in front of the class to cut out patterns 
on their paper. She has now four patterns. Four 
girls come out and repeat the process. She can now 
accommodate eight girls, who will produce sixteen 
patterns. That number of girls can now be cutting- 
out at one time. Thirty-two girls have now made a 
attern of their own. The rest of the class may usefully 
be employed in needlework that can be done without 
the teacher’s attention. At least half the class has cut 
out a garment herself, and has gained confidence by 
watching others. If circumstances permit, the re- 
mainder can do the same; if not, another lesson will 
complete it. The girls have now a pattern of their 
own of suitable shape, and they know also how to place 
it on material so as to use it economically, without 
risk of spoiling it. 

Those who had brought material with them should 
be allowed to cut out the garments, which will now be 
ready for making up. Others will be quite eager to 
do the same. 

Another lesson could very usefully be employed in 
showing how to fix and fit the various parts together. 
If the girls have been taught on the principles laid down 
in Common-sense Needlework, a number of them will 
lose no time in making up the garment at home, with 
or without the aid of mother or the sewing-machine. 

(To be continued.) 


TECHNICAL WORK IN A RURAL SCHOOL. 


Competitioxs took place recently in Ednam Public School, near 
Kelso, in batter ataking, cookery, and gardening for boys and 
girls ; in laundry work and housewifery for girls; and in wood- 
work for boys, This is quite unique in the history of Scottish 
rural schools. In this school all boys and girls over twelve years 
of age get instruction daily in technical work. The following is 
the time-table of such work :— 

Monday—Dairying, boys and girls. 

Tuesday—Gardening, boys; Laundry, girls. 

Wednesday—Cookery, boys and girls. 

Thursday-—Dairying, boys and girls. 

Friday—W oodwork, boys ; Gardening, girls. 

Laundry and Housewifery are taken on alternate Tuesdays. 

The prizes were presented by Sir Richard Waldie Griffith, 
Bart., of Hendersyde. 

Once more Scotland ey to lead the way. If this remark 
is a slander to England, we hope that some one will write to 
the Editor about it. —_— 

N.B.—The Editor will be glad to receive and print other 
announcements of the same character as the above, which prove 
that the curriculum is being made more practically useful. 
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Srupents or Istineton Day TRAINING COLLEGE 


[Photo by Britton. 


Who took part in a performance of the Electra of Euripides under direction of Mr. A. E. Roberts, M.A. 


A GREEK PLAY BY PRIMARY 
TEACHERS. 


BAe the end of May five performances of the 
1% Electra of Euripides were given by the students 
of the Islington Training College to their friends and 
those of the staff. Dr. Murray’s version had been 
studied during the previous year, and the performances 
were arrang d under the personal supervision of the 
principal teacher in English, Mr. A. E. Roberts, M.A., 
as a means of making the students take a more living 
interest in the best translations of classical writers. 
This is probably the first occasion on which those 
training oe elementary teachers have had an oppor- 
tunity of trying their hand at Greek drama. 

In the preliminary stages various students were placed 
in charge of different branches of the work. Some 
were required to make a special study of the method 
of arranging the hair in the Greek style; others to 
s‘udy the details of Greek dresses, in order that they 
might ultimately make them. One was selected to 
study the arrangement of the stage and the orchestra, 
and was made stage manager. Others were deputed 
to learn the method of arrangement in the Greek chorus 
and the type of rhythmic movement employed. Mr. 
Seymour Dicker, a member of the staff, composed 
special music for the occasion. 

The performances were given, so far as modern exi- 
gencies permitted, along classical lines. The chorus, 
consisting of fifteen women students, were arranged in 
an orchestra between the theatre and the auditorium. 
The students constructed the altar of Dionysus, which 
was in the centre of the orchestra, out of four black- 
boards made to represent a square block of stone, adorned 
with clusters of grapes and decked with narcissi, sym- 
bolic of death. The altar was left open to the stage, 
so that the prompter might enter the box-like arrange- 
ment. By this means she could readily be heard, if 
necessary, by those on the stage, without being heard 
by the audience. 

The play had been cut down to last about one and 
three-quarter hours. There was no break in the action, 
but the emotional strain of the audience was relieved 
by the singing of the choral odes. Relief was also 
given to the action by having the lyric parts other 
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than choral odes rendered in recitative. A unique 
feature of the performance was the rhythmic move- 
ments of arm, body, and feet accompanying the singing 
which was in unison to the accompaniment of the flute. 

The college was fortunate in being able to secure 
Miss G. M. Lundy for the part of Electra, a student of 
exceptional elocutionary and histrionic ability ; and for 
the part of Orestes, Mr. Nefydd Roberts, a student 
with a particularly sonorous voice. 

So impressive were the performances that the audi- 
ences—about 200 on each occasion—sat perfectly silent 
for the whole hour and three-quarters, and did not 
attempt to applaud until the chorus sang their final 
lines at the close of the play. 


THINGS SEEN IN JUNE. 


Tue beautiful kingfisher (Alcedo ispida) is now busy along our 
shady streams, but few get more than a momentary glimpse 
of him as he darts along under the leafy boughs. Those, how- 
ever, who have the patience to sit in a sheltered spot and watch 
carefully may perchance see him alight on an old stump or 
branch, from which position he will soon make a rapid Sine, 
bringing back in his wonderful beak a wriggling, silvery minnow, 
or some other inhabitant of the stream. This he may immediately 
swallow whole, or take to his family in an evil-smelling nest of 
disgorged fish bones, hidden away in some hole in the river bank. 

During this month the dragon-flies should be hunted up, 
for they are now plentiful round about most of our ponds and 
streams, and a study of their lives is most interesting. Space 
will permit only a few words here, but many wonderful facts 
may be discovered by close observation. It should perhaps be 
mentioned that these fierce-looking flies are perfectly harmless 
(despite the common belief that they “sting horses to death”’), 
and may therefore be handled without any fear whatever, as 
not a single species has anything in the nature of a sting. The 
beautiful and gorgeous compound eyes make up a large portion 
of the head; and in addition to these the three simple eyes 
(ocelli) should be noted. After a careful study of these, one will 
not be surprised at the unerring precision with which it seizes 
a hapless butterfly or other insect that comes its way. The e; 
are laid in the water, and the larve and pupe—most wah 4 
creatures—live in the mud at the bottom of the pond or stream 
until the following summer. 

Several of our beautiful and curious wild orchids are in bloom 
during June. The bee-orchis (Ophrys apijera) should be sought 
in meadows and disused pits. It occurs chiefly on chalky and 
clayey soils, and is plentiful in some of the south-eastern counties. 
The fly-orchis (Ophrys muscifera) occurs in similar places, and 
is fairly common in some parts of Kent and Surrey; specimens 
have also been found in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. The 
fragrant butterfly-orchis (Habenaria bifolia), referred to above, is 
far more common, and usually occurs in woods or moist pastures. 
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“THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS.” 


























Words by Lonarettow. (From the German.) Music by F. H. Squires, F.R.C.O. 
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A SCHEME OF CORRELATED 


THE \PRACTICAL TEACHER. 







HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


BY MABEL A. BROWN. 








Grape I. 


Grape II. 


~ Grape IIL. 











Standards I. and II. 


Standards IIT. and IV. 


Standards V., VI., and VII. 








Hist = s Sn NNN? 


Story of the Black Prince. 

Story of Chaucer and his poems. 

Wat Tyler and Richard na 
Insurrection. 


The brave men of Calais and Edward III. | Edward III. and the Black Prince. 
The Hundred Years’ War. 

| Story of Chaucer and his poems. 

| The Rise of the People and Wat Tyler’s | John Wycliffe, the great reformer. 


The Hundred Years’ War. 
Geoffrey Chaucer, the Father of English 
Poetry. 


The Rise of the People. 











| Literature— 
the children. Messrs. Horace Mar- 
shall’s edition (1s.6d.) is to be specially 


told the stories in beautiful and fitting 


quaintness of the original. There are | 
many cheaper editions, including one | 
with beautiful illustrations by Messrs. 
Jack at 1s., and Books for the Bairns, 








' Life in the Middle Ages. 


Stories from Chaucer may be told to | Selections from Froissart (2s.), published by | Selected passages from Froissart’s Chron- 
Messrs. Horace Marshall, may be read| icles. Messrs. Blackie’s English Texts 
aloud to the children. 
recommended. Miss Thomson has Stories from Chaucer (1s. 6d.) they may | Crecy and Poictiers. 6d. 
read for themselves. 
language, preserving much of the | Books for the Bairns, No. 83, might be| Selected passages from a modernised | 
very cheaply obtained for the whole 
class, or children might buy their own. will give the older children an idea of 


are to be recommended. 
The Reign of Richard II. 6d. 
version of T'he Vision of Piers Plowman | 





the lives of “‘ the people’”’ in the Middle | 
| Ages. (Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d.) 





No. 83, at 1d. | Shakespeare’s plays relating to this period 
| should be used for general literature and 
| recitation. Spocimens of Chaucer's Eng- 
lish should be shown. 
Recitation — | 
Selected verses from Crecy. Crecy. Passages from Shakespeare’s Richard II. 
Song from Wat Tyler. These should be selected with a view | 
Ballads of British History, Vol. I. (Nelson,; to dramatic representation. 
| 3d.) 





Teacuers’ READING. 


Teachers will find excellent biographies of Edward, the Black 
Prince, Chaucer, Wycliffe, and Richard II. in History in Biography, 
Vol. If. (A. and C. Black); also an illuminating chapter on 
“ Peasant Lives,” taken from the pages of Langland and con- 
temporary writers. Social Life in England, by the same publishers, 
, te very good and full details of life during the Middle Ages. 

nglish History from Original Sources, Vol. I1., may also be highly 
recommended. 


Three good books on the literature for this month are: A First 
Book of English Literature, Vol. II. (Horace Marshall), The 
Chaucer Epoch, and A First Course in English Literature (Edward 
Arnold). Froissart’s Chronicles should be studied both as his- 
tory and literature. 
No detailed notes are given on the scheme of work for this 
month, but a complete list of books and apparatus used during 
the course, with name of publisher and price, is appended. This 
will enable teachers who have not used the course during the last 
twelvemonths to take it up with full advantages next year— 
indeed, with fuller advantages, as the material will all be ready 
to their hands. 
It is of the greatest importance that, in taking up such a course 
as this, teachers should read all round the subject. Contem- 
porary history and literature, novels and poems that have been 
written about the period, should be widely read. 
Every effort should be made to utilise local history whenever 
—_ and school excursions should be made to any place of 

istorical interest, not forgetting town museums and art gal- 
leries. Picture post cards and other pictures should be gathered 
into an album or put upon the walls. This is but reiteration of 
the suggestions given at the beginning of the course, but they 
are so important in making the history teaching real that they 
will bear repetition. 


List or Books, ETC., THAT HAVE BEEN RECOMMENDED DURING 
THIs COURSE. 


Highrvads of History, I., I1., III.,1V. Nelson and Sons. 

Illustrative History, I. and II. . Horace Marshall. 2s. 6d. each. 

First History of England, I., I]., III. Horace Marshall. 1s. 6d., 
Is. 6d., 2s. 

History in Biography, I.and II, A. and C. Black. 2s. each. 

het | Teaching by Biography, I. Charles and Dible. 2s. 6d. 

English History Illustrated jrom Original Sources, I. and II. A. 
and C. Black. 2s. 6d. each. 

Social Life in Engiand, I. A. and C. Black. 1s. 6d. 


Boys and Girls of Other Days, I. A. and C. Black. 1s. 4d. 
Famous Englishmen, I. A. and C. Black. 1s. 4d. 
Stories from British History. A. and C. Black. 1s. 
English History from Original Sources, I. and II. Blackie and 
Son. 2s. each. 
Oxford Manuals of English History, I. and IJ. Blackie and Son. 
1s. each. 
Enewisu Texts. 
Roman Britain and Germany. Blackie and Son. 64d. 
Froissart’s Border Warfare. Blackie and Son. 6d. 
Froissart’s Crecy and Poictiers. Blackie and Son. 6d. 
Froissart’s Reign of Richard II. Blackie and Son. 6d. 
Dramatic Scenes from History. Edward Arnold. 2s. 
The Four Nations. Collins. 6d. 
Stories from Scottish History. George Harrap and Co. 1s. 6c. 
The Cave of the Age of Stone. George Harrap and Co. 1s. 6d. 
Days before History. George Harrap. 1s. 6d. 
The Dawn of British History. George Harrap and Co. 1s. (id. 


LITERATURE. 

Bright Story Readers, Nos. 40, 43, 50, 51, 55, 56, 59, 62, 64, 65, 
69. E. J. Arnold, Leeds. 4d. each. 

Britain Long Ago. George Harrap and Co. Is. 6d. 

Told by the Northmen. George Harrap and Co. Is. 6d. 

Tales of Early England. George Harrap and Co. 9d. 

Gisli the Outlaw. George Harrap and Co. 9d. 

Tales from the Eddas. rge aestte and Co. 9d. 

Northland Heroes. George Harrap and Co. 64d. 

Old Celtic Tales. George Harrap and Co. 6d. 

Hall of Heroes. Nelson and Sons. 1s. 3d. 

Ivanhoe. Nelson and Sons. 3d. 

Richard of the Lion Heart. Nelson and Sons, 3d. 

A First Book in English Literature, I., I1., and III. Horace 
Marshall and Son. 2s. 6d. each. 

Junior Temple Reader. Horace Marshall and Son. 1s. 6d. 

Tales of the Middle Ages. Horace Marshall and Son. Is. 

Stories from Chaucer. Horace Marshall and Son. Is. 6d. 

Selections from the Morte d’ Arthur. Horac: Marshall and Son. 
ls. 6d. 

Stories from the Northern Sagas. Horace Marshall and Son. 2s. 

The Adventures of Beowulf. Horace Marshall and Son. Is. 

Christian and Moslem--The Tournament (Scott's Talisman). 
Blackie and Son. 4d. each. 

Saxon and Norman (Scott's Ivanhoe). Blackie and Son. 4d. 

On the Welsh Marches (Scott's Betrothed). Blackie and Son. 4d. 
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Clouah’s Correspondence College 


TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 
THE OLDEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL CORRESPONDENCE COLLECE.: | 


A WORD TO STUDENTS. 


In preparing for your Examinations you need the best help you 
can obtain. 


CLOUGH’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE Provides the BEST HELP. 
During the last 4 years Clough’s Students have obtained no less than 


Distinctions—a marvellous record, unapproached by any other class. 





























Write for full particulars of any of CLOUGH’S CLASSES—PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE, 
CERTIFICATE, MATRICULATION, OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCALS, A.C.P.,'L.L.A., 
CIVIL SERVICE and COMMERCIAL, to 


THE SECRETARY, CLOUCH’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, E.C. 
West Bromwich Education Committee. 
ee ——— 


MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 

















SCARBOROUGH 
SUMMER COURSE 








Municipal Secondary School. 
July 25th to August 20th, 1910. 
Principal - - Mr. J. TIPPING. 








Alt Handwork Subjects. 
Preparation for All Exams. 
Staff of Twenty ernest 


~ EXCELLENT 
HOSTEL ACCOMMODATION 














Send for Illustrated Prospectus to the Secretary— 


J. SPITTLE, F.E1LS., 21 Fitzwilliam 
Street, West, HUDDERSFIELD. 























ANTED, an ASSISTANT ART MASTER for the 
Ryland Memorial School of Art. Commencing Salary, 
4130 per annum. Applicants, well qualified and good 
disciplinarians, should state name, age, qualifications, and ex- 
perience, and should send copies of three recent testimonials. 
Form of Application and further particulars will be sent 
on receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 
J. E. PICKLES, Secretary. 
EDUCATION OFFICES, 
WEST BROMWICH, 
June 7, 1910. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 
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The Talisman (school edition). Blackie and Son. 8d. 
Wallace and Bruce. Collins’s Clear Type Press. 3d. 
Ivanhoe. Collins’s Clear Type Press. 4d. 

Stirring and True. Collins's Clear Type Press. 6d. 
Hereward the Wake. Collins’s Clear Type Press. 6d. 

A First Course in English Literature. Edward Arnold. 1s. 
The Chaucer Epoch. Edward Arnold. -1s. 6d. 

Idylls of the Kingz. Edward Arnold. 64d. 

Hereward the Wake. Edward Arnold. 6d. 


Pictures Usep. 


The Building of Hadrian's Wall, King Alfred’s First Sea Fight, 
Harold’s Last Stand at Hastings, King John Sealing Magna 
Charta, Queen Philippa Saves the Burgesses of Calais. Pub- 
lished by Edward Arnold, 2s. 6d. each. Notes for teachers 
on these pictures, 2d. 

A, L. Historical Incidents.-Ancient British Life, Caractacus 
before Claudius, King Alfred and the Danes, Canute by the 
Seashore, Battle of Hastings, Murder of Becket, Richard 
and Saladin, A Tournament, Trial of Sir William Wallace, 
The Field of Bannockburn, Simon de Montfort and the First 
House of Commons, The First Prince of Wales, The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims. Published by E. J. Arnold at 4s. each ; 
any six for 13s. 6d. 

A, L. Historical Cards (small), used for composition, etc. 

Wall Pictures for History Lessons.--Old English Byrnie and 
Shield; King Alfred’s Jewel (Old Eaglish drinking-horn) ; 
Viking Ship; Harvesting (eleventh century); * William 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Crossing the Channel; * The Death of Harold. Published 
by Horace Marshall. 
PoEtry. 


The Call of the Homeland, I. and II. Blackie and Son. 1s. 6d. 
each 


Poems of English History, I. A. and C. Black. 1s. 6d. 

Ballads of British History, I. Nelson and Sons. 3d. and 4d. 

Songs of England. Nelson and Sons. 2d. and 3d. 

Becket, Harold, Idylls of the King, Sir Galahad, Sir Lancelot and 
Queen Guinevere. By Tennyson. 

Beowulf's Expedition, The Skeleton in Armour, To a Danish Song 
Book, Tegnee’s Drapa, The Discoverer of the North Cape, 
The Saga of King Olaj, The Norman Baron. By Longfellow. 

Baodicea. By Cowper. 

The Bard. By Gray. 

T'he Canterbury Pilgrims. By Chaucer. 

The Voyage to Vinland. By J. Russell Lowell. 

Balder. “By Matthew Arnold. 


Special Note of Acknowledgment. 


I wish, at the end of this course, to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to the various publishers mentioned above, of whom 
have been kind enough to send me specimen copies of the books 
mentioned. These books have saved me much time and labour 
in research, and I only hope that readers of the Practical Teacher 
may find them as useful as I have done. 


ad From Bayeux Tapestry. 
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Tue Anta Coast Roap TO GLENARM. 
(From Messrs. T. Cook and Son's Traveller's Gazette.) 


COOK’S TOURS. 


Wuerner Dr. Cook ever reached the North Pole is said -to be 
problematical, but Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son have been to 
all the other places, and are ready to take you there at the lowest 

ible price. We have just received the T'raveller’s Gazette, 
issued by the firm, and we confess that it has had the effect 
of making us, somewhat too early in the year, cager to pack and 
be going. But the great transport firm are none too early in 
the field for.the August holiday. It takes some time to make 
up one’s mind where to go, especially if the annual trip is to be 
taken abroad ; and to tell the truth, Messrs. Cook offer so many 
attractive alternatives that the pleasing task becomes almost 
distracting. 

Prominence is given in this number of the Gazette to an article 
entitled “‘ Beoutiful Ireland,” from which our illustration is 
taken, and which quotes Thackeray's warm praise of Glen- 
dalough :-- 


“ The aspect of the country is wild and beautiful, of course ; 
but why try to describe it ? I think the Irish scenery just 
like the Irish melodies—sweet, wild, and sad even in the 
sunshine. You can neither represent the one nor the other 
by words. I don’t know if there is any tune about Glen- 
dalough; but if there be, it must be the most delicate, 
fantastic fairy melody that ever was played. Only fancy 
can describe the charms of that delightful place.” 

As most of our readers know, the present year will see the 
decennial performance of the Passion Play at Ober Ammergau, 
which is repeated on certain dates in August and September. 
Messrs. Cook have prepared a programme, giving all the neces- 
sary information on a trip to the Bavarian village, and this can 
be obtained at any of their offices. A ten days’ tour to Ober 
Ammergau can be made at a cost of £12—a splendid investment 
for any up-to-date teacher. The Gazette also contains particu- 
lars of a number of excellent tours to Norway, one of the finest 
and most exhilarating holiday lands on the face of the globe. 
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SINGER 


SEWING 
MACHINES 


BEST 


AND 
BRITISH 
BUILT. 


LARCER SALES THAN 
ALL OTHER MAKES 
PUT TOGETHER. 





INCOMPARABLE 


FOR 


SEWING 
CLASSES 
TO LEARN, 
TO TEACH, 
TO OPERATE 











SPECIAL TERMS 
TO SCHOOLS. 








practical Instructors from the Local Singer Shops 





When installing a Singer Sewing Machine in any School, Educationists es the haiaeas tm ; supeatenoes 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


IN ANY TOWN WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


to 














EXAM. BOOK-KEEPING, Etc. 


Saril’s Text-Book Sales nearly 250,000 Copies. 
SARLL’S MODERN BOOK-KEEPING. Founded on Sarut’'s “ Double 


Entry.” Consists of four Graduated Courses — Introductory, Theory, 
Practice, Trial Balances; followed by foréw Exam. Papers, with fudi or 
outline Key s. An elementary and intermediate Text-Book for aut Exams. 
The results of a lifetime. 410 pages. 3s. 6d. Now Heady. 

SARLL’S BOOK-KEEPING FOR NEW CODE. Stage I.,Introductory ; 
Il. Practica! ; I{l. Theory or Journalising. Each 48 pages. Price 4d. 
Outline Keys. MS. Books, 2d. each. 

SARLL’S PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. Fourteenth and greatly im- 
proved Edition. Teachers’ Aid says: “There is no cheaper and safer 
guide.” Consists of Grad. Exercises and Exam. Papers, with full or out- 
line Keys. 128 pages. is, MS. Books, superior, is, Cheap, 4d. 

SARLL’S DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. Fifteenth Edition. 2s. 
Complete with full or outline Keys. Practical Teacher says: ‘We 
heartily recommend it as the best and cheapest manual we have seen.” 
256 pages. MS. Books, is. Cheap, 4d. 

SARLU’S TWENTIETH CENTURY EXAM. PAPERS IN BOOK- 
KEEPING. Containing Papers by the leading Examinine Boarps, 
with notes and brief answers, in two parts, Sixpence each. Part L, 
Junior Papers, College of Preceptors, University Local, etc. Part IL, 
Senior Papers, Society of Arts, London Chamber of Commerce, etc. 

*,* Specimen Gepies af at one-third off, or Teachers can have Parcels for inspection 

. BARLL, A.K.C., 62 Oakley Roai, London, N. 


Lessons by Correspondence and School Exams. conducted. 


London: GEORGE GILL & SONS, 13 Warwick Lane, E.C. 








The Pioneer of Vertical Writing. 


JACKSON'S 
UPRIGHT PENMANSHIP 


For One or Both Hands, 


Pronounced by Physicians, Inspectors, and 


Teachers as “THE BEST.” 


Ada Mice Ann 


SUL POU AYU 
| lc [cy 


























Holiday Makers 


are specially asked to note page vi of 

our Advertisement Section, the top 

left-hand corner of page v, and the 
fourth page of the Cover. 



































CARO APO CT AYU 


Reduced Facsimile of Left-Hand Writing by a Child of 8. 








Specimen Copies, with full Particulars of Competition, 
on application. 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd., 
32 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

























































Our Query Column. 


Sotvutions sy A. Ciument Jongs, M.A., Pa.D., Sznion MatHematicaL Mastek, Braprokp GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 





RULES. 
1. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


2. Each query must be accompanied by the name and address of the correspondent, and the coupon which appears on the back 
‘ wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 


3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 
The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine, 








‘Arcy.—Construct the locus of cross-joins of the ranges To construct pairs of corresponding points, take any 
defined by the triads (0, 0), (0, 2), (0, 1); (1, 0), (0, 0), (3, 0) point p on ¢ ; then Cp . C’p meet »’ and s in the correspond- 
respectively, the axes of co-ordinates being incli at 75°. ing points P and P’. Another pair QQ’ is shown in the 
Hence construct any pair of corresponding points of the ranges figure. . Le 

and the envelope of the: joins of such points. Similarly a number of pairs can be found and joined. In 
You should consult the answers to “‘ Francois” in Sep- the present case they envelop an yo mee | one branch lies 
tember 1908 and February 1909. in the area marked (i), and the other in the area marked 
In the figure let ss, s’s" be the axes of the ranges, A(1, 0), (ii). Sufficient lines are given to indicate the curve enveloped 
BO, 0), C3, 0) corresponding respectively to A’(0, 0), by them. Tt should be noted that this hyperbola must 

B’(0, 2), C’(O, 1). touch # and s’ at the points corresponding to their inter- 


section—namely, A and B’. 

Questions like this, unless carefully selected, are difficult, 
and very accurate drawing is required to obtain any result 
whatever. For instance, a small distance on s at the point 
P corresponds to a large distance at P’ on s’. With an 
ordinary pencil and ruler a reasonable error produces a 
large corresponding difference in the position of the corre- 
— line. Having roughly determined the position of 
the curve, select points the tangents from which must clearly 
make a big angle with the ac:ymptotes. 





C. H. V. Chapman.—Find a formula whereby the squares of 
integral numbers which satisfy the equation a* = 6* + c? can be 
found. 

This is by no means a new question, and is dealt with in i 
books on geometry, where they deal with Zuclid i. 47. 
The simplest solution is 
a® = b? + c%, 

= P=at--; 
that is, b = (a - c) (a +). 

This is satisfied by all values of a, b, c which satisfy 

mb = n(a — c), 
nb = m(a + c), 
a oF, na — mb —- nc = 0, 
ma — nb + mc = 0. 
By cross multiplication, 
“pee, c 
m?+n* 2mn n* - m?" 
~ Hence for all values of m and nx the three numbers 
n? + m®, 2mn, n? — m?® 
satisfy the required condition. 

A more interesting problem is to find integral values of 
x and y, so that x® + y* shall have a constant value. 

Consider the product 

(a + ib) (c + id) (e + if) = A + B, 
where i = ,/ - 1. 
Then we clearly have 
(a@ — tb) (c — id) (e - if) = A — iB, 
and (a® + b*) (c? + d*) (2 + f*) = A? + BY 
But take again 








(a — ib) (c + id) (e + if) =C+iD, 
then (a + tb) (c — id) (e - if) = C - aD, 
/ and (a® + U*) (c? + d*) (ce? + f%) = C? + D*. 
Thus A? + B? = C? + D*. 
If the ranges are projective all such pairs of joins as For example— 


2 + 34) (5 + i) (4 + 3) = — 23 + 89i, 
BO’ AB’ (2 — 3%) (5 + 4) (4 + 3%) = 91 - 133, 
BC} is the point B’, while the third pair give AB) » an and 23? + 89? = 91? + 13® = 8450, 


fndéterminate point, since A’, B coincide. Thus AB’ is the Any number of factors can be taken, and a correspond- 
auxiliary axis oc. ingly large number of pairs found. 


AB} must lie on a straight line. Now rc } is the point A, 
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~S LIST 





REWARD, CIFT, & PRESENTATION VOLUMES 


A 56-pp. Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue (mostly in Colours) free on application. 


100 TITLES FAVOURITE CLASSICS. 


Large crown 8vo, half A Series of Famous and Popular Books. Including Works by 
calf or half morocco, Bir WALTER SCOTT 


, Lord LYTTON, CHARLES DICKENS, WicToR HUGO, 
Price 5s, ALEXANDRE DUMAS, CHARLES KIN KINGSLEY, CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
RLES READE, Ete. 
90 TITLES 


THE CAPTAIN AND PRIZE LIBRARY, Etc. 


Including Works by 
DANIEL DEFOE, LEW beams we J. — JOHN HABBERTON, 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
full gi't, special design. 

Illustrated. Price 2s, 
Also gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


164 TITLES 
Large crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt. IMlustrated. Price 


THE LILY SERIES, YOUTH’S LIBRARY, Etc. 


Including Works by 


JANE PORTER THOMAS HUGHES, CHANLES LEVER, Sir A. CONAN DOYLE, 
is. 6d. HONY TROLLOPE, L. M ALCOTT, SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
*"Miss CUMMINS, Mrs. CRAIK Mrs PF’. BURNETT, Ete 
132 TITLES FAMOUS ROYAL SERIES, Etc. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt. Each with Fron- 
tispiece. Price is. 


Including Works by 


R. M. BALLANTYNE, Mrs. HENRY WOOD, ELIZABETH WETHERELL., 
W. H. G. KINGSTON, A. J. EVANS WILSON, “ PANSY,” E. P. ROE, JULES VERNE, Etc. 





THE WORLD LIBRARY 


is designed to present the masterpieces of the world’s literature in the most pleasing and serviceable form 
at a low uniform price. All the great standard works of Fiction, Biography, History, Philosophy, 
Research, Essays, etc., will be included. The volumes are suitable alike for the bookshelf, for home use, 
or for presentation. 
‘* A jollie goode Booke whereon to looke is better to me than Golde.”—Old Rhyme. 
Cloth, is. net. Leather, 2s. net. 
Volumes already issued :— 

. Sartor Resartus . THomas CaRLYLe.|17. Westward Ho!. . CuarLes Kinesey. 
. Heroes and Hero Worship Tuomas Cartyte. | 18. East Lynne. ° ° Mrs. Henry Woop. 
. Past and Present Tuomas CakLyLe. | 19. Tom Brown's Schooldays Tuomas Hueues. 

A Journal of Researches. Crarves Darwin. | 20. John Halifax, Gentleman Mrs. CRAIK. 
On the Origin of Species Cuartes Darwin. | 21. Les Misérables . " Victor Hugo. 
Tne Opium Eater . Tuomas pe Quincey. | 22. The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 
Oliver Twist . Cuarces Dickess. Ouiver WENDELL Homes. 
. A Tale +f a Cities . Cuaries Dickens. | 23. The Scarlet Letter Naruanie, Hawruornr. 

Vanity F W. M. Tuacksray. | 24. Cranfo’ Mrs. GASKELL. 
10. nw Aha . 25. The Viear of Wakefield “Outver Goupsurrn, 
ll. The Mill on the Floss 26. Gulliver's Travels . . Dean Swirt. 
27. Geoffry Hamlyn. . Henny Kinestey. 
13. Ivanhoe oe Watrer Scorr. | 28. The Gladiators . G. J. Wayre-MELVILLE. 
14. The Last Days of Pom Lord Lyrrax. | 29. The Innocents Abroad . Mark Twatn, 
15. It is Never too Late to —" Cuaruss Reapr. | 30. Tales from Shakespeare C. and M. Lams. 
16. The Three Musketeers ALExanpRE Dumas. | 

Other Volumes in Preparation. 


COASM SK wpe 


W. M. Tuackeray. 
Groree Euior. 


12 Felix Holt, the Radical ‘ Georeg Exior. 


oe 7 





STORIES FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Favourite Tales retold in simple style for Juvenile Readers. 


A delightful series of story-books for boys and girls, printed in large clear type on best antique paper, 
with eight coloured plates by well-known artists. The daintiest books for young folks ever produced. 
This series is intended to serve as an introduction to the best and most popular stories, such as “ Alice in 
Wonderland,” ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “‘ Don Quixote," “‘The Water Babies,” ete., the stories being retold 
in simple language that can be readily understood by young people. LBound in cloth, gilt, with picture 
design on side, price 1s, net. 


The First Ilweive Books in the Series are:— 





Alice in Wonderland Lewis Carrow. | Ivanhoe ‘ ° Scorr. 
The Water Babies . Cuamams KINGSLKY. Sindbad the Sailor . 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin . . B. Stowe. | Don Quixote... : CERVANTES. 
Aladdin ° The Ice Maiden . ANDERSEN. 
Robinson Crusoe. Dasien Deror. Gulliver in G antland Swirr. 
Gulliver in Lilliput. Swirt. | The Sleeping Beauty Grim. 





THE HANDY SHILLING ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


Containing 120 Maps. New and Revised Edition. 158-pp. GAZETTEER. 
A most useful little book of reference. Invaluable to business men and to all who would read the 
newspapers intelligently. Can easily be carried in the pocket. Literally packed with reliable information 
on all subjects of geographical interest. 


Bound in Cloth, te5 « also Lambekin, Leal Size, 6 in. by 4 in. 


THE HANDY ATLAS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
A Series of 120 Coloured Maps, with Statistical Tab:es & Gazetteer of British Possessions. 
Cloth, is. ; Lambekin, 2s. _ Size, 6 6 in. by 4 in. 


THE HANDY TOURING ATLAS of the BRITISH ISLES. 
Specially prepared for CYCLISTS. MOTORISTS, and TRAVELLERS. 
Cloth, is.; Lambskin, 2s. Size, 6 in. by 4 in. 





Shilling 
Guide-Books 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, round corners. With Maps and 
Plans and many Illustrations. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Aldeburgh and District. 

Bangor and N. Wales. 

Bath, Wells, Etc. 

Bexhill and District. 

Bideford, Barnstaple, 
Etc. 


Bognor and S. W. Sussex 
Bournemouth & District 
Bridlington & District. 
Brighton and Hove. 
Broads, The. 
Broadstairs & N.E. Kent, 
Buxton & Peak District. 
Canterbury & N.E. Kent. 
Channel Islands, 
Clevedon and District. 
Colwyn Bay & N. Wales. 
Cromer, Sheringham, 
Ete. 


Dartmoor. 
Dawlish & S.E. Devon. 
Deal, Walmer, Etc. 
Dover, St. Marg:ret’s 
Bay. 
Dovercourt, 
Ete. 
Eastbourne, 
Etc. 


Harwich, 
Seaford, 


Margate and N.E. Kent. 
Matlock and District. 
Minehead, Exmoor, Etc. 
Newquay and N. Corn- 
wall. 
Nottingham & District. 
Paignton and District. 
Penzance & West Corn- 
wall. 
Plymouth & S.W. Devon, 
Portsmouth & District. 
Ramsgate, Sandwich, 
Etc. 


Rhyl and N. Wales. 
Scarborough & District. 
Sherwood Forest. 
Sidmouth, Seaton, Etc. 
Southsea and District. 





Southwold and District. 
English Lake District. 
Exeter and S.E. Devon. 
Exmouth and District. 
Falmouth & S. Cornwall. 
Filey and District. 

Felixstowe and District. 
Folkestone, Hythe, Etc. 
Harrogate, Ripon, Etc. 
as St. Leonards, 


Here Bay, Whitstable, 


memenien & N. Devon. 
Isle of Man, 

Isle of Wight. 
a Warwick, 


Littlehampton and S.W. 
Sussex, 
sate Birkenhead, 


Llandrindod Wells, Etc. 
Liandudno & N. Wales. 
London and Environs. 
Lowestoft and District. 
Lyme Regis & District. 
Lynton and Lynmouth. 
Malvern and District. 
Stratiord-upon-Avon. 
Swanage and District. 
Teignmouth and S.E. 
von, 
Tenby ard S. Wales. 
Thames, The. 
Torquay & South Devon. 
Wales, North .(N. Sec.) 
Wales, North (S. Sec.) 
Wales, South. 
Weston-super-Mare. 
Weymouth and District. 
Whitby and D'strict. 
Worthing & S. W. Sussex. 
Wye Valley. 
Yarmouth & the Broacs. 


SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen, Deeside, Etc. 


| Highlands and Islands. 


Edinburgh and District. | Inverness and N. High- 


Glasgow and the Clyde. | 


lands. 


Oban and W. Highlands, 


IRELAND. 


Antrim, Giant’s Cause- | 


way, Etc 


Belfast, Mourne Moun- 


tains, Etc. 
Cork, Glengariff,. Etc, 


| Donegal Highlands, 

| Dublin & Co. Wicklow. 

toms *" and S.W. Irc- 
and 


HALF-CROWN SERIES. 


These volumes are issued in superior cloth binding, 
with many Maps and Street Plans of the 
principal Cities, 


Belgium. 
Holland. 


London and Environs, 
with complete INDEX 


to STREETS. 


The Lonpon Guwweisalso 


in uniform 1s. Ed, 


Paris and Environs. 

The Panis Guipk is algo- 
issued in the uniform 
ls. Edition, with 
Plan of the City only. 

Switzerland. 


OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Ltd., Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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Griff.—Find for the area included between the curves 


y® = 4az, 
x? = day, 
(i) The co-ordinates of its centroid (assuming a uniform surface- 


density) ; 
(ii) The moment of inertia about the z-axis; 
(iii) The volume formed when this area revolves about the 
2-axis. (Edwards’s Calculus. ) 


The parabolas intersect at the point (4a, 4a). 
) 
1% 


bi 











(i) By symmetry the centre of gravity lies on the line OP, 
that is, z - y= 0. 

If y, stands for the ordinate of y? = 4az, and y, for that 
of 2” = 4ay, corresponding to an abscissa x, the x co-ordinate 
of the centroid is, if « is the surface density, 


4a 4a 
| xy, — Yo) dx { (z - date!) ax 
* 0 0 


= is — = ry = 
2 
| (vi — Ye) dx { ( = - data) dx 
0 0 





x a datz! 
iga CG 48a* 
_ ol 5 _ 9a 
“ior > = Tet = 5 
a datz! 3 
12a 3 
Therefore the centroid is (F P *): 
5 (65 
Incidentally we have shown that the mass M of the lune 
» 16ua* 
oS: 


(ii) Now the moment of inertia about the z-axis 


4a (2,/ax 

=u y*dady 
oJ 

4a 

da 2 /ax} 4a 

= y* dx = Lad 3 3 = a* 

| E =3 (8a a" ~ Gigs) 

0 x? 0 


4a 
4a 
_« |16 46 at _ wat 716 256 
3 5° — 6x 7a? = ([5°2- 7 | 
— S4ua* 373 )=e “ as 
3 157 3” 3 


2 64ua* | 36 3 _ 144Ma? 
=M x 3 x 55 * iéua® 35 

(iii) The length of the path of the centroid as the lune 
revolves about the x axis is 

Qn x 9a = 181ra 
5 5 
Hence by Pappus’s Theorem the volume generated 
— 16a? . 18%a _ 967ra* 


3 5 5 





Hann.—ABCD is a square. PQRS are four points, each 
being in one side of the square. Show that if PR and QS are 
at right angles, then they are equal to one another. 

(Cambridge Local, Senior.) 
Draw AE parallel to PR, and BF parallel to QS. AE 
cuts BF at L, and yor | BL is perpendicular to AE, 
t 














since AE and BF are parallel to perpendicular lines. 
A a B 
s 
» 
P 

E 
R 

D 6S F 

Thus 2 EAB = complement of 2 ABL 
= UF. 


*, in the triangles ABE, BCF, 
AB = BC; -BAE= FBC; <- ABE = < BCF, 
hence the triangles are equal. 


Hence E = BF. 

But HERP, QBFS are parallelograms, and their opposite 
sides are equal. 

& PR = HE = BF = QS. 


Francois.—Trouver le lieu des foyers des paraboles tangentes 
4 une droite donnée en un point fixe A, et 4 une seconde droite 
donnée en un point variable B- (London B.Sc., 1907.) 
Or, find the locus of the foci of parabolas which touch a given 
line at a fixed point A, and a second given line at a variable 
point B. 
The angle between two tangents to a parabola is equal to 
the angle which either of them subtends at the focus. 








C fe) A 

Hence if 8 is the focus the angle OSA is constant and 
equal to 2 COB. 

Thus 8S lies on the segment of a circle described on OA 
and containing an angle equal to COB. 

The analytical solution of this problem is also interesting. 
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THE “ALL.” 
REGREATIVE-GUTTING 


By Mrs. HANNAH DEAN, 


Authoress of “ Free-Cutting,” “Chalk-Drawing,” 
“Mass-Drawing,” etc. 





Post 4to, 108 pages, with xlix. plates containing about 
150 Designs on Tinted Ground. 


Net 3s. 6d. 





This book is an extension of the well-known and popular 
* Free-Cutting.” It is a little more advanced in character, 
and the Occupation is intended for slightly older children— 
for example, Upper Infants and Juniors. Many of the 
lessons, dealing as they do with fruits, leaves, and flowers, 
will form excellent supplementary exercises to the Nature- 
Study Course. This Occupation also provides a most 
interesting means for the children to illustrate their Con- 
versation Lessons, Games, Recitations, etc., and offers 
abundant scope for them to exercise their inventive faculties, 
as well as to cultivate accuracy of observation and manual 
dexterity. 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON, Ltd., 
& LEEDS AND GLASGOW. 


























THe MAP-MAKER AT WORK 


WE can show YOU 
The Best Products of his Skill! 








FOR INSTANCE: 
PHILIPS’ MODEL ATLAS. Photo-relief Maps opposite 
Maps physically coloured, 6d, ; and there are the County 
Editions of this. Write for prospectus. 


PHILIPS’ COMPARATIVE ATLASES (from 6d.), 
including their famous NEW SCHOOL ATLAS 
OF COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY —the best 
modern Atlas for Secondary School use. 


If you want to introduce the best, cheapest, and most 
up-to-date regional class-books on the market, write for par- 
ticulars of our MODEL GEOGRAPHY. Give usual 
details, and head your note A793. 








C. PHILIP & SON, Lto., FLEET ST., LONDON. 





THE SGHOOLMISTRESS 


WEEKLY CONTAINS WEEKLY 
PRICE HELPFUL ARTICLES ON ALL PRICE 
ONE PENNY. BRANCHES OF SCHOOL WORK, ON™ PENNY. 
TEACHERS not already Subscribers should order from their News- 

agent, or forward Postal Order or Halfpenny Stamps to 


“THE SCHOOLMISTRESS” NEWSPAPER CoO., Ltd., 
149 Fleet Street, E.C. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS (Prepaid). 
ONE SHILLING AND NINEPENCE for THREE MONTHS. 
THREE SHILLINGS AND THREEPENCE for SIX MONTHS. 
SIX SHILLINGS for TWELVE MONTHS. 
— Post Free. — 
The Best Paper for Pupil Teachers and all Mistresses. 
Full Notes on Certificate Literature. 


Address: 
PUBLISHER, 
149 Fleet Street, LONDON, E.C. 





TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
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SCHOOLMISTRESS, 
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EVERY TEACHER 


should see our new book, “ HARBUTT’S 
MODELLING FOR THE STAND- 
ARDS.” Price, 1s. 3a.; post free, 1s. 6d. 
60 Illustrations. Invaluable to teachers requir- 
ing a course of handwork for children from 
seven to fifteen. We have other books, dealing 
with Kindergarten and Geographical Model- 
ling. Write for List and all particulars to 
Wm. Harbutt, A.R.C.A., 215 Bathampion, 
Bath. 
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Volume XXX. of 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER 


Special Offer to Teachers. 











The Publishers will be pleased to supply a copy of this useful 
volume, post free, at the reduced price of 88, 6d. Application 
should be made to 

The “Practical Teacher” Offices, 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
35 and 36 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.O. 


*‘“ALLIANCE FRANGAISE.’’ 


FRENGH HOLIDAY COURSES 


BY THE SEASIDE. 


At VILLERVILLE, near ne (Normandy), August 1910— 
ear. 


12th 
| Phonetics taught by Symbols. General Preparation. 
Class for the London B.A., 1910. 
Syllabus post free on application to 


Prof. L. BASCAN, Rambouillet. 


NELSON’S 7° 
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SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Science from an Easy Chair. By Str Ray Lankester. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

Whether as a brilliant example of the art of lucid 
exposition, or as a collection of scientific _ treated 
from the popular standpoint, this book will be eagerly 
welcomed by schoolmasters generally. It is a collec- 
tion of interesting papers from the Daily Telegrayh for 
1908-9, written by a man who is not only pre-eminent 
as a scientific thinker, but who also possesses to a high 
degree the gift of imparting his profound knowledge 
to others. 

The papers, as one would expect, deal chiefly with 
biological subjects, and most of the modern doctrines 
of evolution are forcibly and clearly presented. 

The rural teacher will find an interesting paper on 
green-flies, plant-lice, and parthogenesis. There is an 
interesting account of the life-history of the frog, a 
series of papers on prehistoric men (illustrated by an 
accurate drawing of the most ancient skull yet dis- 
covered), and a “ pawky ” dissertation on “ Christmas 
Fare.” 

Sir Ray Lankester has added to this volume several 
capital illustrations, one of the best being that of an 
ant milking a green-fly for its honey-dew. 

We have thoroughly enjoyed this book, and recom- 
mend its perusal to others. 


A Schoot Algebra. Part I. By H.S. Hall, M.A. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 2s. €d.) 

This book may be best described as the evolutionary 
successor of Hall and Knight’s Zlementary Algebra. It 
marks a further and distinct landmark in the gradual 
advancement of mathematical teaching. It is no hash 
dished up from its’ predecessor, but an entirely new 
book written on modern lines. 

Beginning with the easy use of symbols as a general- 
isation of arithmetical processes, the author gradually 
leads the pupil to the simple algebraic rules. Exercises 
on this take the form of problems. 

We offer one criticism upon these. The old kind of 
text-book problem is too prevalent. There is plenty cf 
room for correlating the laboratory subjects with the 
work of the mathematical classes, and a great variety 
of problems may be based upon this work. The author 
has incorporated a few problems of this type, but more 
might be done in this direction. Too often the labora- 
tory work is interrupted because of weak mathematical 
teaching. More practical problems dealing with the 
ordinary subjects would often obviate this necessity. 

There is the usual graphic work which one expects to 
find in thoroughly good text-books of the present time. 

Here again we would venture to suggest that practical 

— dealing with the determination of empirical 
aws graphically, would show the pupil the application 
of his work. Graphic work without this is dry bones, 
and we would suggest that even further edditions to 
the scanty problems could be made with much advan- 
tage to this book. 

We do not know whether the author is fully cognisant 
of the so-called movement in practical mathematics, and 
whether he shares the prejudices of many of the pure 


The FEditor’s Bookshelf. 


mathematicians against it. We hope not, because the 
future teaching of mathematics, more particularly in 
municipal secondary schools, is bound to proceed more 
or less on these lines. In any case, those teachers who 
have had experience of this movement are unanimous 
in the opinion that, rightly used, the mathematics lesson 
becomes vivified and full of interest. 

Mr. Hall has done such excellent work for English 
education by means of his text-books that we venture 
to suggest that he should make his examples more 
thoroughly practical, and bearing more directly on the 
other scientific work of the pupil's school course. 

The form and style of the book is all that can be 
desired. 


A New Algebra. Part IV. By S. Barnard, M.A., and 
J. M. Child, B.A., B.Sc. (Macmillan and Co. 
ls. 2d.) 


Much of the criticism of the previous work may also 
be applied to this book. In the chapter on “ Varia- 
tion,’ however, the authors have endeavoured to utilise 
the work done in the physical laboratory. The free use 
of what may be called informational problems, if it 
cannot be dignified with the name correlation, at least 
makes the circle of algebraic knowledge touch other 
subjects in the curriculum and the big world outside 
the schoolroom. 

The course covered in the present work begins at 
simultaneous quadratics and ends with progressions. 
An additional chapter is added on the graphic variation 
of simple functions. 

We wonder why this should be relegated to the end 
of the book. We venture to assert that the pupil who 
does not approach the soluticn of simultaneous equa- 
tions from the practical and graphic side has very little 
idea of what is meant by a simultaneous equation, even 
if he is expert in the mere drillwork of the solution of 
certain types. 

The chapter on “ Progressions ” contains the minimum 
of book-work necessary. It might be considerably 
enlivened by a further treatment, such as Sir Oliver 
Lodge indicates in his book, Easy Mathematics (pp. 330 
and onwards). 

As a text-book in algebra the work is mathematically 
sound ; as a book to put into the hands of the upper 
form boy in a secondary school it is somewhat dry. 

The authors indicate that a large number of the ex- 
amples have been derived from university examination 
papers—Oxford Locals, etc. This perhaps accounts for 
their stodgy nature. The Locals are hardly the high- 
water mark of mathematical teaching. 

The book is termed a “ new” algebra! Why ? 


Concurrent Practical and Theoretical Geometry. By W. 
J. Potter, M.A. (Ralph Holland and Co. Part III. 


2s. net.) 


This is a continuation of Mr. Potter’s previous book, 
and deals roughly with the subject matter of the sixth 
book of Euclid, the treatment of geometry from the 
standpoint of ratio and proportion. The plan of the 
book consists of practical exercises leading to a general 
geometrical truth, a formal proof, and a series of deduc- 
tive exercises based upon it. These are well graduated. 
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BEFORE MAKING YOUR ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
- - HOLIDAY TOURS CONSULT THE MOST - - 
UP-TO-DATE TRAVELLERS’ GUIDE FOR 1910, 


The ‘“‘Queen” 


NEWSPAPER 


Book of Travel 


1910. 


THE MOST UP-TO-DATE GUIDE FOR 
TRAVELLERS. 


Consisting of over 500 Pages and 17 Maps, and 
many IHustrations. 


Compiled by the Travel Editor. 
No need for Questions if you carry with you this 
up-to-date Guide. An absolute Courier in itself. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


HORACE COX, ‘‘Queen” Newspaper Office, Windsor 
House, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and at 
all Bookstalls and Booksellers. 











NATIONAL SOCIETY'S 
NEW & RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


A CYCLE OF NATURE STUDY 


Being Suggestions for Nature Study in Town and Country Schools for 
Children under Twelve Years of Age. By M. M. Penstons. Illustrated. 
Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
School World (January 1909) says: ‘Probably the best book dealing with 
the nature-study work of children under twelve.” 


THE PRACTICE OF INSTRUCTION 


A Manual of Method General and Special. Edited by Joun WiLuiam 
Apamson, B.A., Professor of Education in King’s College, London ; 
Examiner in Education to the Universities of London, Durham, and 
Liverpool, to the College of Preceptors. Cloth, pp. 536, 4s. 6d. net; 
post free, 4s. 10d. net. 
School (December 1907) says: “It is probably the best manual of method 
that has yet appeared in English.” 


NEW METHODS IN THE 
JUNIOR SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Based on Froebelian Principles. By Hetry Les, M.A., Organiser of 

Sunday School Work for the National Society, late Scholar of Newnham 

College, Cambridge. With Twelve Tlustrations from Photographs, and 

Notes of Fifty-two Lessons for Children under nine years of age, to 

follow the Course of the Church’s Year. Cloth, price 1s. 6d. net ; post 

free, 1s. 9d. net. Two copies, 3s. 4d. net. Three copies, 4s. 11d. net. 

Five copies, 8s. net. Ten copies, 15s. 9d. net. Twelve copies, 18s. 10d. net. 

The Church Times (December 6, 1907) says: ‘‘ Miss Lee thoroughly under- 

stands the child mind and how it should be taught, and we can well believe 

that children under her care, or taught under her system, must find lesson- 
time a delight.” 











London: 


NATIONAL SOCIETY'S DEPOSITORY 
I9 GREAT PETER ST., WESTMINSTER. 8S.W. 











A SELECTION FROM GASSELL'S LIST. 





THE BEST BOOKS ON NATURE STUDY. 


Illustrations. 


Rural Schools. 


Boor II. Pond and River... 4 os ” 
Book Ill. P’ t Life in Field and Garden.. ,, ” 


some prize book. 
ing Story for Schools and Practical Hints on School Gardening. 
boards, 9d, 


1s. 6d. each. Size, 30} in. by 194in. Or unmounted, suitable 
framing, 6@. each. Size, 27 in. by 154 in. 


CASSELL’S “EYES AND NO EYES” 
SERIES. By Aravetta B. Buckiey (Mrs. Fisher). Each book 
is complete in itself, and contains 8 Coloured Plates and numerous 

Recommended in the Suggestions of the Board of Education for 


Book I. Wild Life in Woods and Fields .. Limp Cloth, “. 


Boox IV. Birds of the Air a a ee 
Book V. Trees and Shrubs - _ oo 9 » 6d. 
Book VI. Insect Life .. oe é ” » 64, 


The six parts published in one volume, cloth 3s, 6d., form a hand- 


SCHOOL AND GARDEN. Consisting of a Garden- 


By 


Watrer P. Wrient, Horticultural Superintendent under the Kent 
County Council. Fully Illustrated. Limp cloth, price 6d.; cloth 


CASSELL’S WILD FLOWERS SHEETS. 
Each Sheet contains 10 beautiful reproductions in colours of Wild 
Flowers. Mounted on cardboard, with cord suspender, varnished, 


for 


CASSELL’'S “NATURE” COPIES. Being Aids 


to Nature Study, Brushwork, and Drawing. 12 Packets. Price 


6d. net each. **A volume that will be equally appreciated in the home as in the 
Each packet contains 10 examples of Familiar Wild Flowers, beauti- | school. A very ena ape knowledge is shown by Mrs. Townend, who 
fully executed in colours true to Nature, on stout paper. | uses that knowledge to advantage.”—Educational News 


| OUT. By Mrs. F. B. Townenp. Paper covers, 1g, net; cloth, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
MODELLING FROM NATURE, A new Method 


of Clay Modelling adaptable for all classes, from the Infants to the 
Seniors. By Litian Carter. With 16 Plates of Models copied 
from Nature. Price 1s. 6d, net. 


It is designed to teach personal and careful observation of Nature, 
the principle of which, simply put, is that the whole art of modelling 
from Nature should be in accordance with Nature from start to finish. 
Apart from its value as an aid to Nature Study, the system is calculated 
to bestow upon children considerably enhanced powers for drawing 
and brushwork. 


NATURE STUDY and BRUSH DRAWING. 
A Correlated Scheme on Heuristic Lines by W. Fraxcis RANKINE, 
Inter.B.Sc. With 24 Plates. Price 38,6@, Comprising a scheme 
of Nature Study for the year correlated with Brush Drawing, hints 
on collecting and preserving Specimens, and a Nature Calendar. 


HOW TO FIND AND NAME WILD 
FLOWERS. By Tuomas Fox, F.L.S. With an Introduction by 
Prof. F. E. Huume, F.L.S., F.S.A. Seventh Impression. Fully 
illustrated with Pictures and Diagrams. 266 pages. Paper covers, 
1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s, 


PLAIN NEEDLEWORK AND CUTTING- 


1s. 6d. net. A Series of Interesting and Homely “Talks” on 
‘Plain Needlework” by one whose scissors, thimble, needle and 
thread are the best of companions. 














Cassell’s Educational Catalogue will be sent post free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 
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Mr. Potter does not hesitate to apply the principles to 
trigonometrical work and the other mathematical work 
in the school curriculum. The hand of the practical 
teacher is seen throughout the book, and it is gratifying 
to find that the scheme has stood the test of practical 
— 

e are glad to note that due insistence is laid upon 
the formal writing out of the proof of a principle or 
geometrical fact. 

Mr. Potter’s book should have a distinct educational 
influence, and prove very useful in the classroom. 


A Class Book of Physics. By Gregory and Hadley. 
(Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d.) 


We have used this book in school during the present 
session, and found it very good indeed. Generally 
speaking, the teacher of physics has his own scheme and 
method, and hesitates to place a text-book in the hands 
of the junior classes. It becomes necessary towards the 
end of the school course, to ensure that the pupils have 
constant revision of the earlier parts of the work done. 
We have placed this book in the hands of the upper 
form boys, and found it to be thoroughly helpful. It is 
concise and clear in description, and the instructions for 
practical work are precise and definite. 

As a satisfactory course of systematic work, and 
particularly as a general revision course suitable for 
a bursar class in a secondary school, it is undoubtedly 
the best book we have seen. 

We agree with the authors in their dictum that the 
number of pupils who possess the motive and purpose 
required for successful study without assistance bode 
a text-book is known only to the practical teacher. 

Personally, we consider that a pupil’s education is 
sadly neglected who is not taught to use a text-book 
properly. 


The Espérance Morris Book: A Manual of Morris 
Dances, Folk Songs, and Singing Games. By Mary 
Neal, Honorary Secretary, Espérance Girls’ Club. 
(J. Curwen and Sons. 5s.) 

Since the Espérance Girls’ Club first showed the merry 
delights of morris-dancing, hundreds of teachers have 
introduced a few dances into their schools with the 
happiest results, and thousands more would do so if 
they could get an inkling how to begin. 

_ Miss Neal, honorary secretary of the club, and the 

life and soul of this happy movement, has drawn up 

a manual which will do much to resolve doubts and 

difficulties—a manual quite as delightful to read by 

the merely inquisitive as by the teacher in search of 
instruction. The curious, idle reader opens it, expecting 
to find only dry-as-dust stage directions, and runs full 
tilt in the first chapter against an exquisite little fore- 
word on morris-dancing by Mr. E. V. Lucas, brilliant 
essayist and lover of Charles Lamb. We have seen the 
Espérance girls dance on three occasions, and hope to 
see them thirty more. Mr. Lucas is not the only one 
by very many who has been unable to see the platform 
at times, except through a mist. “‘ Blow away the 
morning dew,’ they sang,”’ says Mr. Lucas, “ with all 
the vigour and happiness that young girls can display, 
waving their innocent arms as they did so; while one 
knew that some of them had never seen a snowdrop.” 

Well, they shall have at least the joy of dancing. 

And then Miss Neal writes delightfully of how she 
first introduced these old dances together with folk- 
songs, and with what joy the girls seized them; how 


traditional dancers were brought up from remote parts 
and quickly astonished at the London girls’ natural 
gift for picking up a jig and a spring (“ Learn as much 
in two nights as country boys in six months,” said one) ; 
and how this revival has spread and is spreading. In 
the following chapters, all short and pithy, Miss Neal 
chats pleasantly on the dances, the morris step, and yet 
with such generous enthusiasm that the aforesaid idle 
reader soon finds that when a lady who tries “ to bring 
a little of this serene and joyous life of the country into 
the hurried, keen, and vivid life of city dwellers ” 
begins to write on morris-dancing, the book is delightful 
for its own sake. 

Immediately on this follows a description of the 
dances, with instructions—“ chain, cross-over, back-to- 
back, spring on the right foot, spring on the left foot ”— 
all clear and inspiring, so that the idle reader is almost 
tempted to carry out the directions for his own delight. 

The Espérance Club girls sing many songs—folk-songs 
for the most part, direct, simple, appealing, sometimes 
passionate—always with haunting melodies. Miss Neal 
gives a valuable hint from her own wide experience as 
to how far action and gesture should go in accompani- 
ment to these songs. She is fundamentally right, we 
are convinced, in looking with distrust upon such gesture 
with song degenerating into “ action songs ’’—those pain- 
ful exercises from which all the spirit has fled. 

At the Club’s performances in London, Miss Neal al- 
ways introduces a bevy of soberly-merry little girls, in 
age varying from about five years to ten, who play old 
English games with an admirable air of mimic fun and 
tragedy. For there is tragedy (in spite of its name) in 
“ Wigwamy, Wigwamy, Water-hen,”’ as there is ample 
fun in “ Looby Loo;” and Miss Neal has discovered 
what puzzles us all, “that the curious and quite in- 
explicable part of it all is that the children enjoyed it, 
even the tragedy perhaps more than the comedy.” 

The following chapters give valuable hints on the 
simple and inexpensive costumes fit for public shows 
of morris-dancing, and on the conduct of an entertain- 
ment itself. Miss Neal is a born teacher; her vivid 
instructions are proof of that, but still more the broad 
imagination with which she touches everything, even 
the cold business of entertainment. “A great deal,” 
she says, “ depends on the spirit in which it is done; 
and the great thing is for the performers to enjoy it 
as much as those who look on.” Ah! there’s the rub. 

The music for the dances, the folk-songs, and the 
games will be welcomed on all hands. Here are morris- 
dances, exquisite folk-songs, and games with stage 
directions. 

Altogether, this is a delightful and valuable book. 
It is full of the true spirit of the morris; it is over- 
brimming with good-humour and hearty enjoyment ; 
its instructions are definite and inspiring. A word, too, 
should be added as to the illustrations and general 
form. An artistic cover, with a capital reproduction 
of a water-colour drawing showing two morris-dancers 
with a little child, is particularly attractive. Within 
arte several photographs. The print is clear, and the 
music well-spaced and easily read. 


TO TEACHERS OF ARITHMETIC. 
Every post brings to Messrs. Nelson letters from teach- 
ers who have brightened the Arithmetic lesson by the 
use of Mr. Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Alert Arithmeties” for the 
Standards. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





LONDON & SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


SHORT HOLIDAY TRIPS 


TO THE CONTINENT. 


CYCLING TOURS in Normandy and Brittany, 
via Southampton. 
Available for returning from Havre, Cherbourg, or St. Malo. 











3 to 14 Days’ Excursion Tickets 
(Third Class Rail and Second Cabin Steamer) issued as follows :— 


Available for 14 Days. 

London to Havre, 24s. 6d., every Thursday. 

Southampton to Havre, 20s., every Satur ay 

London to Rouen, ist Class, 38s., 2nd Class, Bes. 6d. (Ever 

Southampton to Rouen, ist Class, 33s. 6d.; ; 2nd Class, 26s., Wee 

By Steamer only between Havre and Rouen. ay. 

London to Caen, 27s. 9d., every Friday and Saturday. 

Southampton to Caen, 23s. 3d. +, every Friday and Saturday. 

London to Trouville, 25s. 6d., every Friday and Saturday. 

Southampton to Trouvi “* 21s. , every Friday and Saturday. 

London to Etretat. 29s. 2d., every Friday and Saturday. 

Southampton to Etretat, 24s. 8d., every Friday and Saturday. 

London to St. Malo, for St. Servan, Dinard, Dinan, Mont St. 
Michel, etc., 24s. 6d., every Saturday. 

Southampton to St. Malo, 20s., every Saturday. 

London to cherpours. for Avranches, Coutances, etc., 23s. 6d., 
every Tuesd ay: 

Southampton to Cherbourg, 17s., every Saturday. 

Week-end Tickets. 

London to Havre, ist Class, 29s. 6d.; 2nd Class, 22s. 
Southampton to Havre, ist Class, 25s.; 2nd Class, 19s. 

Issued every Friday, Saturday, and Monday, available for return up to and 

including Tuesday following date of issue. 

Southampton to Havre on July 30th, f ist Class, 20s. ; 2nd Class, 15s., 
August 5th, 12th, 19th, 26th, available for return on 
September 3rd, 10th, and 17th. \ Sunday night only. 

14 Days’ Excursion Tickets to Paris will be issued for August Bank Holiday. 








*,* For particulars of Sailings and all further in iogmation appl r. H. Hoiwes, 
Supt. of the Line, Waterloo Station, London, 8.E., or to Mr. T. fod Ry Docks and 
Marine Manager, Southampton. 
The Company's Guide Book to Holiday Resorts in Normandy and Brittany 
sent free on application. 
CHAS. J. OWENS, General Manager. 





BELGIAN STATE RAILWAY 


MAIL PACKET SERVICE. 
THE CONTINENT via DOVER & OSTEND. 


Best Route for Brussels Exhibition. 


Return Tickets to BRUSSELS from DOVER, 10s. 10d., validity 
15 days; from LONDON, 19s., validity 14 days. 
SPECIAL EIGHT-DAY TICKETS issued from July 27 to 
August 1. Return Fares LONDON-OSTEND, 13s. 8d. ; 
DOVER-OSTEND, 7s. 7d.; DOVER-BRUGES, 7s. 10d. ; 
DOVER-BLANKENBERGHE, 8s. 3d. ; DOVER-ANTWERP, 
iis. a DOVER-NAMUR, 12s. 7d.; DOVER -LIEGE, 

13s. 9d. 


Excursion Tickets at similar prices throughout the summer. 


LONDON TO OSTEND via DOVER. 


Every Saturday. Return Tickets, 13s. 8d., returning 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday. 











CHEAP EXCURSIONS to BERNE, ZURICH, and LUCERNE at 
about single fares, July 14, July 28, and August 12. 
Rundreise (combined Tour) Tickets issued at net official prices. 


Passengers can make up their own itinerary, and estimates of cost are 
supplied gratis. 


The Fastest Steamers in the World, and Most Luxurious Railway Carriages. 


A magnificent new Turbine Steamer, the Jan Breydel, has recently 
been added to the service, and another, the Pieter de Coninck, will very 
shortly follow. 





For tickets, information, handbills, and time books, apply to 
BELGIAN MAIL PACKET OFFICES, 53 Gracechurch Street, E.C., and 
72 Regent Street, W.; also BELGIAN STATE RAILWAY OFFICE, 
47 Cannon Street, E.C, (information and time books only), and North- 
umberland House, Strond Street, Dover. 














PHRASE BOOKS ror HOLIDAYS ABROAD 


MARLBOROUGH’S 
TRAVELLERS’ PRACTICAL 
MANUAL OF CONVERSATION. 

In ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN and ITALIAN (one book). 


Containing Travel Notes (Customs, cling, Motoring, etc.); 
Tables of Money; Pronunciation ; Classiked onversations (Sub- 
fete arranged Alphabetically); The Ranemies Weights and 

easures; Washing List; Comprehensive Dictionary of Words 
in Daily Use. Crown ramo. Red wrapper, 1s.; Green cloth, rs. 6d. ; 
Leather tuck, 2s. 6d. net. 


TRAVELLERS’ ESPERANTO 
MANUAL OF CONVERSATION. 


By J. C. O'Connor, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 12mo. Green wrapper, 6d. ; 
Green cloth, 1s. 





Write for the (A) Catalogue. 
Sold by all BOOKSELLERS and TOURIST AGENTS, 


London: E. MARLBOROUG H & CO., 51 Old Bailey, E.C. 








AMBLESIDE HOLIDAY COURSE. 


(ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT.) 





JULY 4th to AUGUST 28th, 1910. 
WOOD AND METAL WORK (City Guilds). 
EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK SCHEMES. SLOYD. REPOUSSE. 
ENAMELLING AND ELEMENTARY JEWELLERY-MAKING. 
CARVING. MODELLING. DESIGN. CUT & EMBOSSED LEATHER. 
ART NEEDLEWORK. BRUSH AND BLACKBOARD DRAWING. 
CARDBOARD, PAPER, AND COLOUR WORK. 
PRIMARY DRAWING. KINDERGARTEN. NATURE STUDY. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. LACE MAKING. PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
AND A SPECIAL AND COMPLETE COURSE OF HAND AND EYE 
TRAINING FROM INFANTS’ ROOM TO STANDARD VI. 
RECOGNISED CERTIFICATES OBTAINABLE. 
**HOSTEL” AND PRIVATE ACCOMMODATION PROVIDED. 
Particulars upon application. 

JOSEPH PHILLIPS, Director, Rothay Holme, AMBLESIDE, 








I We carry a very Large Stock 





J. POOLE & Co. 


and 2 Manette Street, Soho, 


LONDON, W.C., 


NEW at Discount Prices. 


104 Charing Cross Road, School 
and WRITE TO US FOR A 
Scientific 
Education lers. 
cational Bookselle alin 


of Books for ALL Exams. 


QUOTATION. 


ALL ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 





SECOND-HAND at about half price 
or less, 








wv Telephone: GERRARD 1646. 
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WHERE TO GO and 


WHAT TO SEE... 


3@ Tourists and Others should 
consult 








BADDELEY'S 
GUIDES 





(‘‘ Thorough ” 
Guide Series). 





The Series consists of 21 Volumes, all of which have been thoroughly revised, and contain Coloured Maps, 


Index Maps, Plans, Hotels, Tours, etc. 


Indispensable to the Traveller and Tourist. 





Orkney and Shetland. 1s. paper. 1s. Gd. 


cloth. 1908 

Scotland, Part I. “The Highlands.” 
Scotland, Part II. “Northern Highlands.” 
Scotiand, Part III. 
ireland, Part I. 
ireland, Part II. Southern Division. 
North Wales, Part |. 3s. 

North Wales, Part ll. 2s. 6d. 
North Wales. (Two Vols. in One) 5s, 


South Wales and the Wye District of Monmouth- 
shire. 3s. 6d, 


isle of Wight. 


6s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 
4s. 
4s. 
5s. 


‘The Lowlands.” 
Northern Division. 


2s. 6d. 





Yorkshire, Part I. East. 2s. 6d. 
Yorkshire, Part II. West. 3s. 
Yorkshire, (The Two Vols. in One.) 
Bath and Bristol. 5s. 

The English Lake District. 65s. 


North Devon and North Cornwall. 
3s. 6d. 


5s. 


South Devon and South Cornwall. 4s. 


The Eastern Counties 
Cathedral Cities, Etc.). 3s, 6d. 


Surrey and Sussex, including Tunbridge Wells. 
3s, 6d. 


(Watering - Places, 


The Peak District of Derbyshire, Etc. 
s. 


T. NELSON & SONS, London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 

















